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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. CV. LORD QUEENBOROUGH. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ie the search for all-round sports- 

men it would be necessary to look 
long and carefully to find one who 
better deserved the title than Lord 
Queenborough—and then the search 
would probably be vain. Lord 
Queenborough has_ played most 
games on land and water—on fresh 
water and on salt—and has been ac- 
customed to come out at the top. 
That his name is not much _ better 
known in England is due to the fact 
that many, if not most, of these games 
have been played abroad. The late 
Lord Alfred Paget had six sons. He 
was not a multi-millionaire, and in- 
deed it was necessary that the boys 
should look out for remunerative oc- 
cupation. Sydney Paget had a fancy 
for ranching, and after he had been 


in the North-West of America for 
some time it was to join him that 
Almeric, the present Lord Queen- 
borough, set out to Montana, where 
he did active service in the humble 
but exciting occupation of cowboy. 
Thus his English hunting was cut 
short, and possibilities of making his 
mark at polo effectually destroyed ; in- 
deed, it was only as an active member 
of the Midland Counties Football 
Club, in which he was a three-quarter 
back, that he left anything of a name 
in this country ; for whilst, I am told, 
above the average as a cricketer, he 
could not devote sufficient time to the 
game to gain a reputation at it. 
When on his elevation to the peer- 
age Lord Queenborough was enter- 
tained at dinner by Members of the 
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House of Commons he told some 
stories of his ranching days which 
showed vividly the strenuous and ex- 
citing life of the cowboy something 
like forty years ago. In his brother’s 
outfit was an exceptionally fast pony 
named Black Bess. She could almost 
fly for some 500 or 600 yards, that 
being the distance of the races in 
which she took part. When, in the 
course of journeyings with cattle, re- 
presentatives of other ranches were en- 
countered it was natural, inevitable 
indeed, that races should be arranged 
between them, and Black Bess was a 
species of miniature Pretty Polly. 
Her exploits formed only one of 
Several sports and games. which 
lightened labour. There were some- 
times cowboys on other ranches who 
thought that they could run, an exer- 
cise by no means assisted by life in 
the saddle. Necessarily young Paget 
as a leading footballer could run fast, 
and for a good while after his arrival 
he retained his speed, so that pony- 
riding rivals had a very poor chance 
against him. One of the outfit was a 
good deal above the average as a 
boxer. The ring rather than the 
ranch was in reality his element. Thus 
when Sydney Paget and his entour- 
age came across these representatives 
of other ranches, and matches were 
arranged, it was as a general rule long 
odds on the Englishmen. Black Bess 
could probably lose the opposing 
ponies; Almeric could take good care 
of the rival sprinter; with or without 
the gloves the quasi-cowboy had any 
amount in hand at what it may almost 
be said was his proper game. 

On one occasion, when a few miles 
from home, the subject of a match 
with Black Bess was started. The 
Pagets knew something of the pony 
that it was proposed to put up against 
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her, and had no doubt that their mare 
was certain to beat it; but the men 
connected with the other were so keen 
about the acceptance of their challenge 
that Lord Queenborough felt there 
must be something crooked about it. 
The idea occurred to him that the 
scheme was to “ get at’’ the little 
mare, and instead of turning in at bed- 
time he and a friend decided to sit up 
quietly in the stable and await de- 
velopments. The suspicions proved 
correct. When for a while everything 
had been’ quiet, sounds’ were 
heard at the door, an attempt to enter 
was being made, but before the 
watchers could come to holds the in- 
truders realised that they were de- 
tected and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

Of a novel description of race 
which was run one night Lord Queen- 
borough has distinct recollections. 
In a certain town one evening men 
from two or three ranches happened 
to meet, and of course the question of 
sport soon arose. Getting up a race 
next morning was being discussed 
when one ardent spirit declared that 
it was no good waiting. His notion 
was to have the race at once down the 
street, and some of his friends—they 
do not appear to have been strict tee- 
totalers—agreed that there was no 
time like the present. In order to 
make thing's more lively it was decided 
that there should be a few jumps, 
though it was not quite clear of what 
they were to consist. Imegination 
aided. Boxes, chairs, varied bits of 
furniture, a ladder or two, anything 
that would help to create a ‘‘ fence ”’ 
were collected and placed so as to 
form half a dozen “‘ flights.’? It seems 
unlikely that the field got off on ab- 
solutely even terms. Of that there 
is no record. They did get off. 
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Authentic details are lacking further 
than that Lord Queenborough was 
going strong two jumps from home, 
with only one in front of him to catch 
and beat, when his pony came down. 
He was speedily up again, though it 
must have been hard falling, and at 
the last jump the leader fell leaving 
the owner of the recent favourite for 
the Derby—truly there is racing and 
racing—to win by an unknown num- 
ber of lengths. This sounds much 
more like a Wild West film than the 
experiences of a peer of the realm, 
President of Industrial Settlements, 
also of the Chihuahua and Pacific 
Railway, holder of all sorts of presi- 
dencies, governorships, chairmanships 
and other dignities. 

With so many varied diversions on 
land it seems somewhat strange that 
Lord Queenborough should have been 
attracted to the water. He resumed 
his rowing, however, and that with 
such good effect that he won the 
Championship of the North-West, 
and in conjunction with a_ friend, 
George Nettleton, to form a pair oar, 
remained undefeated. This was at 
Winnipeg, and it was a striking com- 
pliment to an Englishman that he 
should have been elected Captain of 
the Minnesota Boat Club. To many 
people Lord Queenborough will 
doubtless be best known as a yachts- 
man, for he has owned and sailed 
boats of all sorts and sizes both in 
England and  America—Ma’oona, 
Cuckoo, Caprice, Corona, Cordella, 
Blandusia, etc. Across the Atlantic 
he was extraordinarily successful at 
Newport with his 30-footers. He took 
a boat to Kiel in 1912. One of Lord 
Queenborough’s victories was unique. 
During Cowes week he won with 
Ma’oona the only Czar’s Cup ever 
sailed for in this country. A member of 
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the Royal Yacht Squadron, which 
ranks with the Jockey Club as the two 
most select societies in the world. 

But it is as an owner of horses, in- 
cluding the first favourite for the 
Derby of 1922, a colt who had won 
the first of the classics, that Lord 
Queenborough’s name is best known. 
Luck has certainly befriended him 
during his short racing career. Many 
devotees of the Turf have devoted 
their lives to endeavours to win a 
classic race and have not succeeded. 
The late Duke of Devonshire only 
had a One Thousand to his credit, 
the late Lord Ellesmere was patheti- 
cally humorous about the failure of 
his endeavours, a failure rendered all 
the more keen because until the win- 
ner’s number was hoisted a multitude 
of spectators, as also the jockey who 
rode, were persuaded that Highland 
Chief had won the Derby of 1883, 
which the judge, no doubt correctly, 
awarded to St. Blaise. Lord Durham 
has yet to win his first classic, and 
others who have striven in vain could 
be mentioned. It was in 1919 that 
Lord Queenborough determined to 
buy some horses at Doncaster, and 
one at least of his purchases was for- 
tunate. Mr. J. J. Maher had sent over 
from Ireland a good-looking bay son 
of Louvois and Princess Sterling, 
whom Lord Queenborough obtained 
for an outlay of 2,600 guineas. A bay 
filly by Juggernaut-Azucena he 
bought for 1,300 guineas and named 
Indian Gypsy, and a son of Bridge 
of Earn and Naisha, now known as 
Deerslayer, for 2,000 guineas. 
Lomond’s Cheer, a chestnut daughter 
of Lomond and Cherry Hinton, he 
picked up cheaply for 570 guineas, 
and Welsh Spear, a son of Spearmint 
and South Wales, for 1,250 guineas. 
Another promising filly acquired at 
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this time was a daughter of Bachelor’s 
Double and Mitylene who has not yet 
run. The colours, nigger brown and 
rose pink stripes, white cap, were duly 
registered and were carried by Indian 
Gypsy for the first time on the 29th of 
April, 1920, in the May Two-Year-Old 
Stakes, run an hour after the One 
Thousand Guineas had been decided. 
This was the year when in conse- 
quence of the Coal Strike the Craven 
and First Spring Meetings at New- 
market were abandoned and the two 
classics, together with five other races, 
constituted a special day’s_ sport. 
Indian Gypsy was not at all fancied 
and finished unplaced to Lord Rose- 
bery’s Swithin. 

Racing was resumed at Newmarket 
some fortnight later, and in the Nor- 
folk Two-Year-Old Stakes St. Louis 
made an uneventful first appearance. 
He met a strong opposition. Lembach 
had been so highly tried that he was 
made strong favourite at 11 to 8, the 
idea being that he had only North 
End to beat, for this latter colt had 
also won a gallop. Kusu Bay found 
a few friends, and Selene went to the 
post, though the fact of her not being 
mentioned in the betting is evidence 
that little was hoped of her. At this 
period of the season not much atten- 
tion is paid to a two-year-old unless 
he is backed. A field of thirteen 
started, but none’ except those 
named made any impression, and St. 
Louis disappeared without being 
missed. The hard ground was all 
against him; moreover, he wanted 
time, and no one out of his stable 
noted his absence for the remainder of 
the season. Deerslayer ran for the 
first time in the Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes on June 2nd, Derby Day. He 
was not mentioned in the market, and 
the favourite Fodder was beaten by 
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Stupidity and Chinese White. Lo- 
mond’s Cheer tried her luck in mid- 
August, and it was not until the Don- 
caster Autumn Meeting in October 
that Lord Queenborough won his first 
race, the Falmouth Nursery with 
Welsh Spear. The colt carried 7 st. 
7 lb., and did what was expected of 
him, starting favourite at 2 to 1 and 
winning from his twelve opponents by 
three lengths. It was by no more than 
a short head that he was beaten by 
Kilnwick for the Chaplin Nursery at 
Lincoln. Lord Queenborough, how- 
ever, appears in the list of winning 
owners with only one race to his cre- 
dit, value £336. At the time of writ- 
ing he is not far from the head of the 
list, the valuable Hardwicke Stakes at 
Ascot, won by Welsh Spear, being a 
liberal addition to the total. 

At the beginning of the present 
season his little string had been rein- 
forced by Kingston Hill, bought to 
lead work, and by the two-year-olds 
St. Rollox, a son of Glasgerion and 
Santa Minna, and Luckearn, a son 
of Bridge of Earn and Half-a-Chance, 
the latter colt picked up cheaply for 
360 guineas, and quite likely to pay 
his way, for he possesses a turn of 
speed in his modest class. St. Rollox 
who cost 1,550 guineas, is more pre- 
tentious. So far he has only run once, 
for the Newmarket Stakes for Two- 
Year-Olds at the First Spring 
Meeting. 

The history of St. Louis will be 
well known to readers to need recapi- 
tulation. For the Two Thousand 
Guineas Captain Cuttle and Pondo- 
land were in chief demand, and whilst 
in the neighbourhood of the rails lined 
by the bookmakers I never heard the 
name of St. Louis mentioned. Ridden 
by Archibald, a_ recently-imported 
jockey, St. Louis won handsomely, 
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it may be said in a canter, by three 
lengths from Pondoland, Captain 
Cuttle four lengths behind the second ; 
and it was not until after the race I 
heard with surprise that the colt had 
been heavily backed at the short odds 


Cordella (English) 
ONE-TON CUP, 1921 


of 6 to 1, Captain Cuttle having 
started at 4 to 1, Pondoland at a 
point more. Whether he or Sir Ernest 
Paget’s Re-echo was the better sorely 
perplexed students of the Derby, and 
the betting afforded little enlighten- 
ment, both colts having staunch sup- 
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porters, until on the Derby day the 
strong favouritism of St. Louis led to 
the retreat of Re-echo in the market. 
The course and the hard ground were 
all against Lord Queenborough’s colt, 
and it seems to be the generally ac- 


Oranje (Dutch) 


cepted opinion, in which I share, that 
he was by no means seen at his best. 
For reasons which will be under- 
stood by readers of this sketch the 
best wishes of all good sportsmen will 
follow the careers of Lord Queen- 
borough’s horses. 
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The Badminton 
Public Schools’ August Cricket ‘‘ Week.” 


August 14th-18th, 1922. 


ELOW will be found the details 

of the ‘‘ Week ”’ which we are 

organising for young players during 
the summer holidays. 

By the kindness of the Wimbledon 
Cricket Club we have obtained the use 
of their beautiful ground at Wimble- 
don Park (opposite the All-England 
Lawn Tennis Club) for the series of 
matches, and the BADMINTON MAGA- 
ZINE will, each day, entertain both 
elevens to luncheon and tea, besides 
making suitable arrangements for 
their friends and relatives. In addi- 
tion, bats, etc., selected by Jack 
Hobbs, will be presented for the best 
performances of the week, and in this 
connection particular attention will be 
accorded to fielding. 

The Cricket Editor will select the 
teams, notify players of their inclusion 
in the elevens, and forward them all 
other necessary details. Preference 
will be shown to boys who have not 


Name (block 


School 
Address (block letters) 1. (Home) 


"Bateman (‘yes’ or: 


been selected to play in the Lord’s 
Schools v. Rest, and Public Schools 
v. Army games at Lord’s. For the 
first match the sides will be cap- 
tained, as shown below, by Mr. G. S. 
Churchill, the well-known Wimble- 
don and Incogniti player, and Mr. 
G. F. McGrath, the Free Forester. 

The following are the games ar- 
ranged :— 

Monday, Aug. 14th.—Mr. Churc- 
hill’s XI. v. Mr. McGrath’s XI. 

Tuesday, Aug 15th. — Butterfly 
Schools v. The Rest. 

Wednesday, Aug. 
Schools v. The Rest. 

Thursday, Aug. 17th and Friday, 
Aug. 18th.—Two-day match: The 
Editor’s XI. v. Public Schools. 

The form below should be filled up 
or copied and forwarded to the Cricket 
Editor, BADMINTON MAGAZINE, Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C.4, as soon 
as possible. 


16th.—Lord’s 


if ‘yes,’ usual order of going in (mumber)....... ees 


Usual position in the field ............... 


Wicket-keeper (‘yes’ or ‘no’)............ 


Place a X against the dates on which you are available :— 


The teams and reports of the matches will appear in 
the principal sporting papers. 


*Players will assist the Cricket Editor if they will 


forward him details of the best performances they have 
accomplished, both when the Form is sent in, and also 
at any time prior to the games; giving full details, 
opponents, etc. 


2. (School) .. 
| 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
| 
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The ‘Varsity Cricket Match 


HENRY GRIERSON. 


S I write—the middle of June— 

** Blues’? have just been awarded 
to four of the Cambridge team, but the 
ultimate composition of the Oxford Xl 
is still very much “‘ in the air.’? One 
has, however, seen sufficient of the rivals 
to form some kind of opinion as to their 
respective merits, and to allow one to 
make a reasonably good guess as to who 
will figure at Lord’s on July 1oth, 11th 
and 12th. 

I will begin by giving the 
acters ’’ of the likely players. 

In their captain, Hubert Ashton (Win- 
chester), Cambridge possess a cricketer 
of the highest order. A splendid bats- 
man, beautiful fieldsman, excellent tacti- 
cian and a stout-hearted fellow. He 
knows what he wants and sees that he 
gets it. A bit of a martinet, perhaps, 
but this is the way to keep a side up to 
the mark. I consider him the best bat 
on either side, his nearest rival being 
Jardine, of Oxford, and the fact that he 
took a hundred off the Dark Blue bowlers 
in 1921 will make him all the more dan- 
gerous when the time comes. 

A. P. F. Chapman (Uppingham) began 
the season very badly, but looks like run- 
ning into form for the ’Varsity match. A 
fine, upstanding left-hander, with many 
gorgeous strokes all round the wicket, he 
seldom takes the trouble to play himself 
in, and here lies his weakness, as he has 
a tendency to “‘ flick ’’ at the fast rising 
ball outside the off stump, which often 
results in a chance being offered to the 
slips. By the by, if you desire to be 
absolutely ‘‘ in the know,’’ you must 
refer to the latter as ‘‘ the talkers,’’ so I 
am informed ! 

Chapman is a player of the ‘‘ cheerful’’ 
order, who is therefore always likely to 
make runs, and a valuable asset in a 
needle match, when most people’s 


char- 


nerves are very much frayed. His field- 
ing, in any position, is magnificent. 

C. T. Ashton (Winchester), the cap- 
tain’s younger brother, has done little: 
of note up to the present time,. 
but he is, nevertheless, a good! 
batsman, and his success in the big. 
match last year, together with the ex-- 
perience gained, will make him a difficult: 
man for a newcomer to dislodge. 

A. G. Doggart (Bishop’s Stortford) ap- 
pears to be settling down as a first wicket 
man. He is an excellent player to have 
on a side, as he can make runs, take a: 
wicket when it is wanted, and can field. 
An ugly bat to watch, he possesses the 
knack of playing a useful innings at a 
critical time and is, for this reason, a 
good ’Varsity match investment. 

M. D. Lyon (Rugby), the wicket- 
keeper, is also a useful batsman, and 
although he does not often exceed the 
half-century, that is quite as much as is- 
required from a number eight in the bat- 
ting order. He, too, is now running 
into form. He will not let his side down 
behind the sticks, though he is nowhere 
near Gentlemen and Players class. 

C. A. Fiddian-Green (The Leys) goes. 
in number one and is a nice-looking bats- 
man with plenty of strokes all round the 
wicket, and a good fieldsman. He took 
my fancy very much at the Oval last 
season when he played a good knock 
against Surrey. This happened before 
he had been given his ‘‘ Blue,’’ and I 
was not at all surprised at his final in- 
clusion. 

All the above men are Old ‘‘ Blues,’’ 
and I now turn to the new choices. 

G. O. Shelmerdine (Cheltenham), a 
Senior, has been awarded his ‘‘ Blue.’’ 
In normal times he would have appeared’ 
for Cambridge two seasons ago, but the 
strength of the ’Varsity batting kept him: 
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out. To convey an idea of his 1921 form 
it may be mentioned that he averaged 
37-23 for Lancashire during the summer 
vacation! He is a very breezy 
cricketer, and another with the right tem- 
perament for the big occasion. His in- 
clusion will give very general satisfac- 
tion. 

G. O. Allen, the Eton Freshman and 
fast bowler, has been bowling extremely 
well and his ‘‘ Blue’”’ is well merited. 
He swings in the air very late with a new 
ball and is fast off the pitch. He was 
one of the best schoolboy bowlers in 
England last season. Lord’s should suit 
him and I expect him to do considerable 
damage if the wicket is hard. 

F. B. R. Browne (Eastbourne), an- 
other new choice, is a Senior who, like 
Shelmerdine, has had to wait three 
years for his ‘‘ Blue.’’ He is a much 
improved bowler, quite fast, and awk- 
ward to play, as he bowls off the wrong 
foot, and for this reason delivers the ball 
before the batsman really expects it! 
Browne is a poor bat. 

P. A. Wright, of Wellingborough, 
who gets his ‘“‘ Blue’’ as a Freshman, 
represented the Public Schools at Lord’s 
in 1921. He is a member of the famous 
Northamptonshire brotherhood of crick- 
eters—good players all—and is a very 
useful medium-paced break bowler and 
fair bat. 

W. W. Hill-Wood (Eton) came up with 
a great school reputation as an all- 
rounder—and proceeded to lose his form 
entirely! I saw him play several times 
last year and he did not impress me in 
the slightest. | When, therefore, | ob- 
served Ashton persevering with him this 
season, I knew he must have recovered 
a great deal of his form, and I anticipate 
him getting the last place. He has a 
rather cramped style of batting, possesses 
several good scoring shots, however, is a 
useful slow bowler, and, being full of con- 
fidence, may do very well at Lord’s. 

I am sorry that that big-hearted per- 
former, T. C. Lowry, the New Zealand 
Senior, does not appear to have much 
chance of getting into the side, but there 
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is room for eleven men only in a cricket 
team. 

To sum up, Cambridge possess eight 
good batsmen, two more who can get 
runs, three good bowlers—Browne, 
Allen and Wright, who, however, cannot 
be compared with last year’s excellent 
pair, Marriott and Gibson; one useful 
bowler, Doggart, and one who may take 
wickets with his slows, Hill-Wood. Their 
fielding is splendid—Hubert Ashton has 
seen to that—and if their batsmen are in 
form they will take a great deal of beat- 
ing. They are, in my opinion, up to the 
average of ’Varsity sides, but about four 
wickets worse than the 1921 XI. 

I now come to Oxford. 

Like Cambridge, they are extremely 
fortunate in their captain, G. T. S. 
Stevens (University College School). 
Stevens is an old campaigner, who had 
the honour of playing for the Gentlemen 
while still at school, and is a very good 
all-round cricketer. He knows all the 
moves on the board, so Cambridge will 
not have the advantage they possessed 
in this direction last year. Stevens has 
recovered all his old batting form, is at 
his best when things are going badly for 
his side, and bowls a useful googly which 
sometimes proves unplayable. One good 
judge I know has been urging him to go 
in first and this may be a wise move in 
view of the lack of success achieved, to 
date, by the earlier Dark Blue batsmen, 
but he probably prefers a lower place in 
the batting order, whence he can adapt 
his game to meet the circumstances of 
the situation. He may be relied upon to 
offer the stoutest possible resistance to 
Cambridge, whatever the state of the 
game. 

D. R. Jardine (Winchester). A beau- 
tiful batsman of very high class, but it 
is still doubtful, as I write, whether he 
will be available for Oxford at Lord’s. 
It will be cruel luck if he cannot play, 
and will very materially reduce the Dark 
Blues’ chances of success. Should he 
turn out, Jardine will not have had much 
practice, but to a man of his ability this 
does not matter so much as would be the 
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CRICKET MATCH 


HUBERT ASHTON 


case with an inferior player, and I expect 
him to give the Cambridge bowlers con- 
siderable trouble in at least one innings. 
R. L. Holdsworth (Repton) has been 
right out of form, but is likely to strike it 


at any moment. A very plucky player, 
as witness his innings of forty-five against 
Cambridge last year, which was played 
after three wickets had fallen for next to 
nothing, and in face of a huge Cambridge 
total. This bespeaks a stout heart and 
the right temperament. 

V. R. Price (Bishop’s Stortford), last 
year’s captain, is still an erratic fast 
bowler. If he bowled a little slower | 
believe he would be fifty per cent. more 
effective. At present, I do not consider 
him likely to run through Cambridge, 
though he may, of course, take one or 
two wickets cheaply. He is an im- 
proved, if rustic, batsman, and is cap- 
able of knocking up forty or so. Splendid 
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fieldsman, 
player. 

R. Robertson-Glasgow (Charter- 
house). fast-medium _in-swinging 
bowler, of distinct possibilities, who has 
not yet quite come up to expectations. 
He has a nice easy action with plenty of 
life off the pitch, and bowls for the leg 
stump and just outside it with a leg 
trap ’’ close in. He failed to take a 
wicket against the Light Blues last year, 
but he is likely to get good players 
out, caught on the leg side, if the wicket 
is inclined to ‘‘ pop,’? and may quite 
easily get Chapman (left hand), caught 
at slip early on, if the shine is still on the 
ball. But some bowlers object to left- 
handers, and very often lose their length 
when opposed to them. 

L. P. Hedges (Tonbridge). A _bats- 
man of moods and unsound in method, 
but a most brilliant little hitter on occa- 
sions. He played two capital knocks in 
last year’s ’Varsity match, but up to the 
present his form seems to have left him. 
1 expect him to retain his place simply 
for the reason that Oxford do not appear 
to possess anyone better, and he may 
make 150 at any moment. As a cover- 
point, Hedges has no superior, and few 
equals. 

R. H. Bettington (New South Wales), 
when he first came up to Oxford, was a 
splendid googly bowler, and one had 
visions of him emulating the deeds of an- 
other Colonial trundler of similar type— 
P. R. Le Couteur. Last year, however, 
his bowling fell away in a marked de- 
gree, though he made a decided advance 
as a batsman. During the present 
season he has regained a good deal of 
his former length and spin, and I expect 
him to be ‘‘ there’? in the ’Varsity 
match. He is likely to get runs at 
Lord’s. 

All the above seven are old choices, and 
up to the time of writing, no new ‘‘Blues’’ 
have been awarded. 

For the remaining four places those 
most closely in the running appear to 
be :— 

M. Patten, a very useful wicketkeeper, 


as befits a good ’Rugger 
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who looks like getting into the side on 
that account ; 

R. P. Barbour, a Senior from Brisbane 
and closely related to E. P. Barbour, the 
New South Wales batsmen ; 

E. P. Hewetson, a Freshman from 
Shrewsbury ; 

T. B. Raikes, a Freshman from Win- 
chester ; 

H. O. Hopkins, another Senior; and 

F. H. Barnard, a Freshman from 
Charterhouse. 

Barbour is a useful batsman, with the 
right temperament. He possesses a most 
attractive style, somewhat reminiscent of 
Macartney, the Australian, and I shall 
expect to see him at Lord’s. 

E. P. Hewetson had an excellent school 
record as a fast bowler, and did extremely 
well in last year’s Public Schools matches 
at headquarters. | He seems to find his 
best form rather late in the season, so is 
quite likely to be at his best about the 
time of the ’Varsity match. Not to be 
despised as a batsman. 

T. B. Raikes, who is the son of the old 
I Zingari player and barrister-at-law, and 
not of the Rev. G. B. Raikes, the old 
Oxford Blue and ex-Norfolk skipper, 
had a fine season as a bowler for Win- 
chester in 1921, and can also make runs. 
He has now filled out considerably and 
appears to be able to bowl for a long 
stretch without tiring. | He should be 
well in the running for his place. 

H. O. Hopkins, who has come on con- 
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siderably since last season, was given a 
chance in the match against the Army, 
and seized it with both hands. A very 
fair batsman, and will doubtless get his 
Blue.”’ 

Finally, there is F. H. Barnard. He 
had a wonderful school record and I can 
only assume that Stevens has persevered 
with him for this reason. So much for 
the individual players. 

Assuming, for purposes of comparison, 
that all the old ‘‘ Blues ”’ are retained, 
and the remaining places are filled by 
Patten, Hopkins, Barbour and Hewet- 
son, we find that Oxford possess seven 
batsmen, all likely to get runs, two more 
who can make them; four good bowlers 
—Stevens, Bettington, Robertson-Glas- 
gow and Hewetson—one useful one, 
Price, and Jardine is always likely to 
break up a partnership with his slows. 

Their fielding is good. 

But the Oxford batsmen, as a whole, 
are not in the same class with the Cam- 
bridge men. On the other hand, if Bet- 


tington is right on the spot, the Light 
Blues’ advantage in this respect may be 
very largely discounted, but even so, I 
doubt it. And another potent factor is that 
Cambridge will come to Lord’s strong in 
the knowledge of their superlatively easy 


victory of 1921. I think therefore that 
the Light Blues will win by at least five 
wickets, but I am writing a long time 
before the event and, as the old profes- 
sional remarked, ‘‘ cricket’s a funny 


game.” 
‘92 


Wimbledon Prospects 


BY 


S.N. DOUST 


HAT are the prospects for 
Wimbledon ? 

This question is most prominent 
among lawn tennis players at the 
moment, and it is one that becomes 
more difficult to answer each succeed- 
ing year. Last season there was a chal- 
lenge round, with W. T. Tilden de- 
fending. This year everyone is play- 
ing through. The question then was 
not who would be champion (it was 
thought that Tilden, barring accidents, 
would be certain to retain his title) but 
who would be challenger ? 

In 1921 there were invaders from the 
Continent, and Shimidzu was playing, 
but there were no Australians nor any 
big Americans, so that the players 
from Great Britain were, and rightly 
so, considered to be in the running for 
this challenge round. If Major Kings- 
cote had been the challenger there 
were many who would have backed him 
to win, for we had visions of his close 
match with Tilden the previous year, 
when the slightest slice of luck would 
have turned the scales in the Army 
man’s favour. 

But this year! Ye gods! was there 
ever such a galaxy of lawn tennis stars 
assembled at the same tournament ? 
Hence the difficulty in picking the 
winner. 

With the exception of the regretted 
absence of those wonderful American 
players, the best of every lawn tennis 
playing country will be at the New 
Wimbledon. Could any new ground 
ever have a more suspicious send-off ? 
The success of this 1922 tournament 


MRS. MALLORY 


on the new ground is assured by the 
very excellence of its entry. 

Who, then, is to be the first cham- 
pion on what will be, in a few years, as 
famous as the old centre court at 
Worple Road ? 

Taking the men first. 

From Australia we have Gerald 
Patterson (champion in 191g), J. O. 
Anderson, who has recently twice de- 
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feated Patterson, and P. O’Hara 
Wood. Primarily these Australians 
are here in connection with the Davis 
Cup, but deep down the three have 
their eyes riveted on the coveted cham- 
pionship. Being an individual mat- 
ter, a match between any two of these 
Australians would prove a very keen 
affair, as there properly exists a fine 
spirit of rivalry amongst them, so there 
would be no question of one scratching 
to the other out of sentiment. 
Patterson and O’Hara Wood are 
more or less known quantities. The 
former’s backhand is said to have im- 


ANDERSON PARTNERED BY R, LYCETT 


proved so that he will be even more 


formidable than he was in 1920. 
O’Hara Wood is best in doubles, 
although he is by no means to be de- 
spised in a single. 

Anderson is new to this country and 
has all the attributes of a champion. 
On his day he is liable to beat anyone, 
not even excepting Tilden himself. 
His strokes are a combination of sheer 
brilliance and refined delicacy. Com- 
pare his drive both across the court 
and down the lines, to his slow, deli- 
cate passing shots, and _ his terrific 
smashes to his disguised, but soft-hit, 
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WIMBLEDON PROSPECTS 


LOWER PICTURE : 
GERALD PATTERSON— 
A POSSIBLE WINNER 
OF THE 

OPEN SINGLES. 


overhead stroke, which in spite of its 
gentleness is as effective as the express 


kill. Anderson’s weakness is that in 
a long tournament he is liable to have 
his off-davs. 

From France, besides our old 
friends, we have Henri Cochet, who 
recently won the Championship of the 


TOP PICTURE : 
M. ALONZO (SPAIN), 
WHOSE SPEED IS 
REMARKABLE. 


World on Hard Courts at Brussels, 
and Jean Borotra, the conqueror of 
B. I. C. Norton and Randolph Lycett 
in Paris on covered courts without 
losing a set. 

Cochet has beautiful wrist shots (he 
does not use the exaggerated swing 
back of the racquet nor the extreme fol- 
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MISS K. MCKANE, OF WH JM MUCH IS EXPECTED. 


low-through). His volleving is won- 
derful yet not spectacular, and he pos- 
sesses a calm temperament. All these 
things will make him a very formidable 
opponent at any time and on any court. 

Borotra is the quickest man who 
has ever stepped on a court. Quicker 
even than Alonso. Unless, however, 
he is in perfect training, this quickness 
will be his undoing, as he becomes 
physically exhausted after two sets. 
But as he intends to be fit for Wimble- 
don it will be a question of whether 
grass will suit his game or not. This 
will be the first time that either Cochet 
or Borotra has ever plaved on a grass 
court, be it noted. 

Manoel Alonso and Comte de Gomar 
are coming from Spain. Judging by 
the form displayed at Brussels, I think 


de Gomar is now the equal of, if not 


superior to, Alonso. He is much more 
deliberate and calm. In addition, he 
uses his brains to better advantage 
than his fellow-countryman. Since 
May, 1921, when he played for Spain 
in the Davis Cup tie against the British 
Isles, de Gomar has improved his 
game fully 15. Then he was con- 
sidered to be a base liner pure and 
simple, but now he is decidedly an all- 
court player, using his ground shots as 
a means of getting to the net. He 
invariably follows up his first service 
to the volleying position, while his vol- 
levs are of the very highest order. 
Alonso, on the other hand, has three 
decided weaknesses, viz., service, over- 
head and backhand play. 

Z. Shmidzu, of Japan, at the time 
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TOP PICTURE : 
MISS RYAN 
(CALIFORNIA) 


of writing, is a likely entrant, and a 
very hard man for anyone to vanquish. 
Whoever defeats this wonderful, im- 
perturbable, and most sportsmanlike of 
players, will indeed go very close to 
winning the whole event. 

B. 1. C. Norton, of South Africa, has 


more than an outside chance. Was he 
not within a point of victory last year ? 


PROSPECTS 


BOTTOM PICTURE : 
MLLE. LENGLEN 
(THE HOLDER) 


His record since then has been one con- 
tinuous run of success; in fact, he has 
not been beaten on grass since the last 
challenge round. There is certainly no 
British-born player to beat him at the 
present time. Can he deal with Pat- 
terson’s severity and Anderson’s 
various strokes? Personally, I believe 
he will give as good as he receives. His 
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fleetness of foot is extraordinary, and 
his shots forceful and aggressive off the 
ground, but he needs greatly to im- 
prove his volleying both in severity 
and accuracy. 

From Great Britain there are Lycett, 
Kingscote, F. G. Lowe, J. B. Gilbert, 
and, if health permits, the Hon. C. 
Campbell, a formidable quintette. 

These players are of the steady type 
and are able to keep the ball in play 
longer than most men, especially those 
of the brilliant order. Because of this 
supreme steadiness, added to a great 
knowledge of the game, their oppon- 
ents, whoever they may be, will need to 
be in their best form to stave off defeat. 
The trouble is that they are not in pos- 
session of their youth like Norton, 
Cochet and Borotra. 

There are many other magnificent 
players from other parts of the Con- 
tinent too numerous to mention, but I 
will venture to say that this year’s 
champion will be among those I have 
already named. 

Lawn tennis, to-day, is a young 
man’s game. He who wins this year 
will have to be well trained and able to 
last the strain of many long and hard 
matches. A player of 35 or 40 may 
possibly, for example, beat Norton in a 
five set match, but next day he would 
be suffering a reaction and would prob- 
ably go down toan inferior player who 
is more physically fit. A man, there- 
fore, must be young, combining physi- 
cal fitness with strokes and brains. 
And rightly so, because lawn tennis 
has become a much faster game in the 
last ten years. The champions of to- 
day take a much earlier ball; they are 
all court players as against players of 
a decade ago who were purely base 
liners or volleyers. It necessarily fol- 
lows then that the increased speed of 
the game requires better stamina, and 
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the best stamina should be more easily 
found in younger men. Therefore this 
year I prophesy that the champion will 
be under 30 years of age. 

The luck of the draw is a great de- 
ciding factor, but given equal luck and 
a fair distribution of talent over the 
different halves of the draw (so that one 
man may not have all the hardest 
matches and by the time the final is 
reached is reduced to pulp) I think the 
World’s Championships of Lawn Ten- 
nis on grass will be won by a player 
from the British Empire. From what 
part, and which player, I am not pre- 
pared to say! 

To come to the ladies’ singles. 

We are rich in women players. Our 
future need not be despaired of, for one 
sees in every tournament young women 
(mere girls) coming forward ready to 
take the places of our present top- 
notchers. But this year we have to 
rely on names that are already well 
known. 

If we take Miss Ryan as “ one of 
us,” there are only two dangerous 
invaders. One is the present cham- 
pion herself, Mile. Lenglen, and the 
other is Mrs. Mallory, the U.S.A. 
woman champion. 

For the moment leave out Suzanne 
Lenglen, though I will assume later, 
for the purposes of comparison, that 
she plays. There are then Mrs. Bea- 
mish, Miss Rvan, Mrs. Peacock, Mrs. 
Mallory and Miss McKane, all very 
near one another so far as their tennis 
form is concerned. In the Middlesex 
Championships at Chiswick Park Mrs. 
Peacock beat Miss McKane, who 
nearly defeated Mile. Lenglen at Brus- 
sels. Mrs. Peacock also defeated Miss 
Ryan and Mrs. Beamish. Miss Ryan 
has beaten Mrs. Beamish, Miss 
McKane, and also Mrs. Peacock many 
times, while Mrs. Beamish has defeated 
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Mrs. Mallory both last year at Becken- 
ham and this year at Chiswick Park 
(but the American player was only off 
the boat two days when this happened). 
Mrs. Mallory, of these five women, is 
the only one who has a victory over 
Mile. Lenglen to her credit. 

This is a rare mix-up of form. 

Owing to lack of volleying powers 
I reluctantly rule Mrs. Beamish out 
if the draw is equally divided. On 
the other hand, if Mrs. Beamish has 
a soft half to herself, barring Mlle. 
Lenglen, she would have a wonder- 
ful chance. 

If either Miss Ryan, Miss McKane 
or Mrs. Peacock were to meet Mrs. 
Mallory, I believe they would win, 
and out of those four Miss McKane 
or Miss Ryan should come out on 
top. Yet who of the four will have 
the best chance against the wonderful 


French champion ? 
Mile. Lenglen’s temperament must 


be taken into consideration. If she 
were consulted as to whom she would 
prefer as her opponent, the answer 
without hesitation would be ‘‘ Miss 
Ryan.’ That rules the Californian 
out. (I am assuming that Mlle. 
Lenglen is the stumbling block to all 
the women competitors.) Mrs. Pea- 
cock has not quite sufficient steadi- 
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ness. She is apt to break down early 


in a rally, whereas against Mlle. 
Lenglen sustained accuracy is essen- 
tial. So there remain only Miss Mc- 
Kane and Mrs. Mallory. They have 
both shaken confidence. 
For that very reason it is quite pos- 
sible that one or the other will defeat 
Mile. Lenglen, and thus would the 
championship change hands. But it 
does not follow that if they succeed in 
so doing, they themselves will not be 
beaten by any of the players I have 
mentioned. 

As a player, however, Mlle. Leng- 
len is par excellence. If only her 
temperament was equal to her play, 
who could possibly beat her ? 

To sum up, I contend that this 
year’s men’s championship will go 
to a young man, and that it will rest 
in the British Empire, or, failing 
that, Shmidzu will win it for Japan. 

As for the women, my fancy is that 
Mlle. Lenglen should retain the title 
as she is undoubtedly the best all- 
round woman player of to-day, but 
her temperament plays such an im- 
portant part in her game that I am 
inclined to believe that either Miss 
McKane or the little lady from 
America has an excellent chance of 
coming through victorious. 
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£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


One Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds for 
‘the best published in 1922. 


We offer one guinea for the full copyright of each phetograph published, and 
‘hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
‘well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of £50 to the taker. 


All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 


i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 
iii. That the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 
The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 


‘petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 


-welcome. 
The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph which I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
thas never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprictors of the BADMINTON 
MaGaZINE should reserve the copyright. 


Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MaGazInNE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 


Entries for the August Competition should reach us before the 1oth July. 


Cheques for One Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures published on pages 204-207. 
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46 fey Society owes its origin to 

the energy and determination 
of Mr. R. A. McCall, K.C.”’ Thus 
runs the legend in the annals of the 
Bar Golfing Society which was founded 
in the year 1903. The primary object 
of the founders was to hold an annual 
tournament among members of the 
profession, and accordingly a com- 
mittee was formed under whose aus- 
pices the first Bar Tournament was 
held at Deal in October, 1903. The 
meeting was a great success, no fewer 
than 113 entries being received, a 
number which has never been ex- 
ceeded, although in this year’s tour- 
nament it was equalled. Play was 
then, as it now is, under handicap, 
and the winner of the gold medal was 
E. M. Hildyard. E. (now Sir Edward) 
Marshall Hall, K.C., was the runner- 
up, and the two unsuccessful semi- 
finalists were E. G. Rand and D. 
Stephens. 

Among other prominent members 
of the Bar who entered for the first 
tournament were Sir K. Mackenzie, 
K.C. (now Lord Muir Mackenzie), 
T. E. Scrutton, K.C. (now Lord Jus- 
tice Scrutton), Horace Avory, K.C. 
{now Mr. Justice Avory), P. O. Law- 
rence, K.C. (now Mr. Justice Law- 
rence), and Cavell Salter (now Mr. 
Justice Salter), all of whom still take 
a prominent part in the activities of 
the Society. 

The formation of the Bar Golfing 
Society followed immediately upon 
the success of the first tournament, 


The Bar Golfing Society 


G. B. MacCLURE. 


and a committee was appointed to 


draw up the necessary rules. The 
committee consisted of Ernley (now 
Sir Ernley) Blackwell, K.C.B., R. A. 
(now Sir R. A.) McCall, K.C.V.O., 
K.C., A. C. Macpherson, E. G. 
Rand, C. C. Scott and Montague 
Shearman (now Mr. Justice Shear- 
man), with A. C. Macpherson as 
Secretary. 

One of the subjects which was dis- 
cussed at the inaugural meeting was a 
proposal to arrange a three-cornered 
contest between the English, Irish 
and Scottish Bars, and negotiations 
were opened with a view to arranging 
matches against the House of Com- 
mons, Lloyds, the Solicitors, the 
Doctors, the Stockbrokers, and the 
Actors. Various members of the com- 
mittee took these matters in hand, and 
by the end of February, 1904, the 
Society had several fixtures arranged. 

It may or may not seem obvious 
why the first match played by the 
Society was against a team of solici- 
tors, but the fact that all but two of 
the barristers’ side suffered defeat in 
the singles may throw some light 
upon the matter! One wonders how 
many briefs came to the conquered 
as a result of that day at Deal! So 
much having been said, it is not pos- 
sible to give the detailed results of the 
matches, or the names, of the now 
very distinguished members of the 
profession who took part in it. 

The proposed three-cornered con- 
test unfortunately fell through, and 
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has never so far taken place. The 
Irish Bar took up the challenge, but 
in spite of the efforts of Mansfield 
Hunter, who by this time had been 
co-opted to the committee, the Scot- 
tish Bar were unable to send a team. 
The first match between the English 
and Irish Bars took place at Easter, 
1904, at Formby. The English side, 
led by such fine golfers as H. W. 
Beveridge, T. Mansfield Hunter 
and E. G. Rand, won the singles 
by 6 matches to 2, and the foursomes 
by 3 matches to 1. One gathers that 
in subsequent contests between the 
two Bars, especially in those which 
took place on Irish soil, the side 
which could dine more wisely—there 
appears to be no question that both 
sides dined well—the night before the 
match was usually successful. It is 
hoped that this fixture will, in a hap- 
pier day, be revived, and the fact that 
the present joint honorary secretaries 
of the Bar Golfing Society are two 
quite unrepentant Scots leads one to 
hope that the three-cornered contest 
may one day take place. 

A series of other matches followed 
in the year 1904, and, after inflicting 
defeat on the House of Commons and 
the Doctors, the Bar went down to a 
very strong side representing the 
Stock Exchange. The detailed results 
are given of this match which was 
played by singles over 36 holes at 
Sandwich, as in spite of their defeat 
the Bar have probably never turned 
out a stronger side than on this 
occasion :— 


Stock EXCHANGE. Bar Go.rinc Society. 


Mr. S. Muir Ferguson... 1 Mr. T. Mansfield Hunter 0 
Mr. H. W. de Zoete...... 1 Mr. H. W. Beveridge ... 0 
Bir. G. 0 mr, B. 1 
Mr. O. C. Bevan ......... 1 Mr. Ernley Blackwell ... 0 
Mr. M. W. Mossop ...... 1 Mr. E. G. Rand me 
Mr. R. H. Mitchell ...... 1 Mr. R. H. Dun 0 
1 Hon. Evan Charteris 0 
Mr. J. H. Hedderwick... 1 Mr. J. Crabb Watt ...... 0 
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The match between the Bar and the 
Stock Exchange has not been played 
since the war, but this year it is to be 
revived, and it is known that the 
“ House ”’ is still able to put a very 
strong side in the field, led, as it is 
probable they will be, by Robert 
Harris. 

The account which has been given 
of the first year of the Society’s 
operations indicates how immediately 
successful the efforts of the founders 
were. Each year since 1903, except 
during the war, the Society has held 
its annual tournament, the lowest 
number of entries in any year being 
82. The number of matches played 
annually has increased considerably, 
and in the match against the Stage 
Golfing Society as many as 16 a side 
take part. 

The work of resuscitating the 
Society after the war fell largely on 
the shoulders of F. D. Morton, who 
was appointed Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer in 1920, and thanks to his 
efforts the Society still continues to 
flourish. Keen interest in its doings 
has always been shown by those in 
high places in the profession, this 
year’s President being the late Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Trevethin. The 
Vice-Presidents are Lord Finlay, Lord 
Reading, Lord Justice Bankes, Lord 
Justice Scrutton, Lord Justice Atkin 
and Sir R. A. McCall, K.C., the 
founder of the Society. This year’s 
Captain is G. A. Bonner, one of the 
Masters of the Supreme Court, whose 
interest in the sporting side of life at 
the Bar is not confined to golf. In 
addition to being captain of the Bar 
Golfing Society he has been President 
of the Pegasus Club, an older insti- 
tution founded in 1895 for the encour- 
agement of Point-to-point racing. Ex- 
captains of the Society include a num- 
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ber of present-day judges, most of 
whose names have already been men- 
tioned in connection with the early 
history of the Society. One ex-cap- 
tain, the fame of whose golf exceeds 
the fame of his judgments, is Bernard 
Darwin, who captained the Society 
in 1907, and who still turns out in 
matches when a really strong side is 
required. In a match which took place 
in January of this year against Oxford 
University, the Bar put out a strong 
side led by the present amateur cham- 
pion, Ernest Holderness, who, 
although engaged at the Home Office, 
is also a member of the Bar, Bernard 
Darwin, H. W. Beveridge and E. G. 
Rand. Cyril Tolley, too, is now 
reading for the Bar, and with these 
five golfers and another half-dozen 
or more all in the neighbourhood of 
scratch, the Bar Golfing Society is 
able at need to give a good account of 


itself against a strong opposition. 

A new competition open to practis- 
ing members of the Society was in- 
augurated last year in the shape of a 


knock-out tournament between the 
four Inns of Court. It had long been 
desired that some form of inter-circuit 
match should be held, but as practical 
difficulties were met in the considera- 
tion of his proposal, a one-day event 
was devised in which teams from the 
four Inns should take part. Lord 
Justice Scrutton was the prime mover 
in this matter, and presented a cup to 
be held for the year by the successful 
Inn. The first contest for the Cup 
took place at Woking in October, 
1921. ‘‘ Each team shall consist of 
seven pairs and each pair shall con- 
tain at least one player having a han- 
dicap of ten or over, or being a K.C., 
or being one of His Majesty’s judges 
or holding higher judicial office,’’ was 
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the somewhat breathless order that 
went forth. However, it was ac- 
curately construed, and four properly 
constituted teams entered. An excel- 
lent day’s golf in which seven judges 
took part resulted in a win for the 
Inner Temple over the Middle Temple, 
the finalists having in the morning 
round defeated Gray’s Inn and Lin- 
coln’s Inn respectively. The cup thus 
went to the Inner Temple, and when 
it was last heard of it was filled with 
champagne by the Benchers of that 
Inn on an occasion when its genial 
donor was their guest. 

The annual tournament still remains 
the centre of the Society’s activities, 
and no more enjoyable week can be 
spent than in playing golf in the com- 
pany which the event attracts to one 
or other of the famous seaside courses. 
Deal, Rye, Sandwich, Prince’s, Little- 
stone and Hunstanton have at dif- 
ferent times been the scene of action, 
and in return for his 5s. annual sub- 
scription any member has the oppor- 
tunity, if he enters for the tournament, 
of enjoying four days’ golf in the 
finest possible surroundings. 

The atmosphere of the tournament 
is one in which the most junior mem- 
ber of the profession readily feels at 
home. He may learn perhaps for the 
first time that His Majesty’s judges 
are human, and that he is at least 
their equal in some surroundings, for 
the bunker is no respecter of persons. 
He meets men of his own standing as 
well as leaders of the Bar, makes 
friendships and returns to work much 
better equipped for the struggle that 
is before him. It has been said that 
golf in its chief, and to some its most 
attractive, characteristic—uncertainty 
—is not unlike the legal profession. 
It certainly does seem that the two 
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things, the game and the profession, 
attract the same apparently unfor- 
tunate people. They stick to the one 
as they do to the other, living on hope 
that is born of a fleeting success. 
But moments of success are more 


easily remembered than weeks of 
despair, and the Bar Golfing Society 
will continue to flourish, drawing, as- 
it does, its members from among those- 
who are more accustomed than most: 
to flirt with the Goddess of Fortune. 


2 


Wimbledon Personalities 


BY 


LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 


é6 HE old order changeth, yield- 
ing place to new.’’ And the 

New Wimbledon is, indeed, a sign of 
the times. Even the most optimistic 
and enthusiastic supporter of lawn 
tennis some years ago would never 
have dared in his wildest dreams to 
imagine the colossal edifice which has 
been erected at Wimbledon Park, and 
known everywhere as the New Wim- 
bledon. The magic word of ‘‘ Wim- 
bledon ”’ invariably conjures up the 
names of the giants of the past, names 
which were ‘“‘ familiar in our mouths 
as household words.’’ Some of these 
giants have gone the way of all flesh ; 
some, again, have given up the game; 
but others, like Tennyson’s_ brook, 
seem to be able to “ go on for ever.”’ 
There are few places where one can 
find such an entertaining array of 
personalities. In a comparatively 
short space of time hundreds of 
players pass before the eyes of the 
spectator as in a cinema show, leaving 
a confused jumble of impressions be- 
hind them. But there are always cer- 
tain players who attract the attention 
of acrowd. And, of course, the crowd 
affords the most interesting study in 
psychology. There are some players 
who win their way into the affections 
of the crowd right from the start: 
there are others to whom the attitude 
is hostile, or, at least, a kind of armed 
neutralitv. And the keen spectator 
will find some point of interest, some 
peculiarity, it may be, in most players 
of lawn tennis. At the time of writ- 


ing it is not yet certain who will be- 
competing at Wimbledon, but it is. 
possible to point out a few personali- 
ties who are probable competitors,. 
and who will be worth watching. 

We shall miss the genial presence: 
of the American, W. T. Tilden, hol-. 
der of the singles championship, with 
his armoury of rackets and his “ in- 
finite variety ’’ of sweaters, including’ 
the famous ‘‘ Teddy Bear ’’ jersey, 
immortalised by a well-known artist. 
Of Tilden it was said that, like Agag 
of old, he ‘‘ walked delicately,’? and’ 
that, like Jehu, he ‘‘ drove furiously.”’ 
His was a fascinating personality. 
Then we come to the young South 
African, B. I. C. Norton, who affords. 
an interesting study in temperament. 
His vouthful appearance attracts the 
spectators and he hits with refreshing 
vigour, but he has an unfortunate 
habit of indulging in somewhat child- 
ish tricks which tend to spoil his. 
game. His game is more restrained 
this season, however, and has there- 
fore greatly improved. Norton has 
evidently been taking pains to correct 
his glaring faults, and the result is 
obvious. It is not yet certain if Zenzo 
Shimidzu will be at Wimbledon, but 
if so he will receive a warm welcome. 
Everyone likes the diminutive Japan- 
ese for his genial smile and _ his 
thoroughly sporting way of playing 
the game. It is worth going a long 
distance to see how he trots up to the 
net at the close of a match, whether 
he is victor or vanquished, removes 
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his inevitable white hat and cordially 
shakes hands with his opponent. It 
affords a lesson in politeness which 
might with advantage be followed by 
some of our leading players. Verb. 
Sap. 

Let us take a glance at some of the 
Australians who will be playing. The 
tall and slim J. O. Anderson, who 
has defeated so many champions, 
will attract a great deal of attention, 
for the enthusiasts will want to see 
this famous player of whom they have 
heard and read so much. Anderson 
makes full use of his height—he is 
well over 6 feet—and his service comes 
in at a great pace. He has some beau- 
tiful shots, and smashes with power 
and accuracy, but can exercise re- 
markable restraint. G. L. Patterson 
was described by Tilden as “‘ one of 
the most remarkable combinations of 
tennis virtues and tennis faults.’? His 
service is remarkable for its speed 
and he makes some wonderful shots. 
His play is of the “ thrustful ”’ 
character. P. O’Hara Wood is a 
very fine doubles player with a great 
variety of strokes. R.C. Wertheim, 
the No. 4 in the side, is, like Ander- 
son, a newcomer to this country. 
Wertheim has a manner somewhat 
remininiscent of Tilden. Now and 
again he makes beautiful shots, but 
he is inclined to be erratic and hardly 
takes advantage of his great height. 

The spectator who desires a com- 
plete entertainment with all kinds of 
‘* side-shows ’’ thrown in, as it were, 
must surely make a point of watching 
Nicolas Mishu. This volatile and ver- 
satile Rumanian is a host in himself. 
Armed with several rackets, he usually 
takes some time before he finds one to 
his liking. Then he proceeds to pro- 
duce from his repertoire an “‘ infinite 
variety ’’ of serves. Some of these 


are so weird that they must be seen to 
be believed! Underhand and back- 
hand with any amount of “ cut,’’ they 
produce some astounding results. 
And if they don’t come off as Mishu 
desires, then the fun begins! For the 
Rumanian will anathematise the 
racket, the ball, the court, the net, 
and himself with pleasing impartiality, 
and woe betide the unfortunate ball- 
boy who dares to move! But it is all 
a matter of temperament, for it is all 
done in the best possible spirit. At 
any rate, Mishu has certainly added 
to the gaiety of nations. Then we 
have the veteran M. J. G. Ritchie, 
still wonderfully active in spite of his 
fifty-two years; A. W. Gore, not so 
young as he was, but still a power in 
the land, especially in doubles; and 
that master of strategy and tactics, H. 
Roper Barrett, whose court-craft is 
remarkable. 

We shall miss that very stylish 
player, the Old Harrovian, A. E. 
Beamish, who is now instructor at the 
Roehampton Club, and unfortunately 
Max Woosnam, the ‘* Admirable 
Crichton ’’ of sport, is on the injured 
list. Woosnam’s “‘ floppy ”’ shirt and 
long fair hair which would not keep 
in place were always a_ source of 
amusement to the onlookers. W. C. 
Crawley, the old Oxford Blue, does 
not play a great deal in tournaments, 
but his beautiful style—often described 
by that much’ over-worked word 
** classical ’’—is always a pleasure to 
watch. Crawley’s easy grace always 
makes lawn tennis seem so easy! He 
doubtless derives much from the 
early coaching received from 
brother, ‘‘ A. E.,’’ the distinguished 
critic. Another old Oxford Blue, 
T. M. Mavrogordato, is not remark- 
able for his great height, but “‘ he’s 
little and he’s wise, he’s a terror for 
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his size,’’ is ‘*‘ Mavro,’’ as he is 
popularly known. His activity is re- 
markable, and he has a quaint habit of 
tugging fiercely at his small mous- 
tache when things are going wrong 
for him. 

Major A. R. F. Kingscote is more 
or less an unknown quantity so far 
this season. He is always entertaining 
to watch, for there are no half-mea- 
sures with him, and he hits the ball 
as if he meant it. F. G. Lowe, the 
old Cambridge Blue, plays a delight- 
fully easy game without much effort. 
He much prefers the base-line to the 
net, and has a peculiar habit of pat- 
ting the ball up and down with his 
racket while waiting to serve. 

There are dozens of other men players 
who might be mentioned, but space 
is short, and a word or two must be 
written about the women. Place aux 
dames! 


First and foremost, of course, comes 
the one and only Suzanne Lenglen, 
but one does not need to add anything 


to what has already been written 
about the Frenchwoman. Her dresses, 
her bandeaux (is that the right word 
for what she wears round her hair ?), 
the colour of her eyes, the shape of 
her nose—all these things have been 
described so minutely and (more or 
less) accurately that anything further 
would be superfluous. It will be a 
great day if Mlle. Lenglen again op- 
poses Mrs. Franklin Mallory, the 
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American woman champion, who beat 
the Frenchwoman last year. Mrs. 
Mallory has improved greatly since 
she was over here last year. Her ser- 
vice has more in it than meets the eye, 
and she has a pleasant way of ex- 
pressing appreciation of a winning 
shot made by an opponent. The Cali- 
fornian, Miss Ryan, is such a regular 
player in England and on the Con- 
tinent that people are apt to forget 
that she is American. Her service 
this year does not appear so exhaust- 
ing as the one she used previously. 
Miss Ryan hits hard and smashes with 
vigour. Another hard hitter is Mrs. 
Peacock, in spite of her seeming 
frailty, and Mrs. K. McKane has a 
delightfully free and easy style. Then 
there is Mrs. Beamish, a_ graceful 
player with a curiously appeal- 
ing way of hitting the ball as if 
trying to persuade it to go over the 
net. Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Mrs. 
O'Neill, Mrs. Craddock and Mrs. 
Edgington have vastly different styles 
but are always worth watching—Mrs. 
Chambers giving a fine example of 
stvle. As regards the younger players 
there are three who are perhaps more 
prominent than the others, namely, 
Miss Evelyn Colyer, Miss Peggy 
Ingram, and Miss E. M. Head. These 
three young ladies hit with refresh- 
ing vigour and play the game as it 
should be played without taking de- 
feat too seriously. 
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IHE TURF-A 


LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE CuHiEF Two-YEAR-OLDs. 


ARLY in the season, as all who are 

acquainted with the Turf are aware, 
as a rule the best and biggest two-year- 
olds are seldom seen. For the most part 
races for the first two months or so are 
contested by smaller colts and fillies who 
have come speedily to hand and are very 
seldom found figuring conspicuously in 
events of any importance during the 
autumn. But when Ascot is over some 
idea can generally be formed of what the 
two-year-olds of the season are or are 
likely to become; except that, because 
with more or less ease they beat those 
who have already won, there is often a 
disposition to exaggerate the merit of 
newcomers. Still, many of the most 
famous horses of racing history won two- 
year-old races at Ascot, and it is of inter- 
est to see what this year’s winners were 
like. 


Hastily in the first place glancing back 
to the start of flat racing, the Brocklesby 
produced a very poor lot, a field inferior 
to that for the Lincoln Plate next day, 
though the latter race was worth only a 
quarter of the value of the better-known 


event. One of the few references I have 
made to the two-year-olds was to ap- 
praise highly the Baron F. de Tuyll’s 
Blazoner, who won the Sefton Park Plate 
at Liverpool. In speaking of him I merely 
quoted the estimate of his stable, which, 
unfortunately, has not been borne out by 
results. Passing over a number of events 
which had little importance at the time 
and that of a diminishing character, it 
may be noted that the Beckhampton 
Stakes at Newbury did not fulfil its tra- 
dition, which is that a large field should 
contest it and that the favourite should 
win. The large field duly appeared, 
thirty in number, but the favourite, Lord 
Porchester’s Ctesiphon, though ridden 
by Donoghue, did not get well away and 
was beaten by a filly who did, Rowarden- 
nan, starting at odds of 100 to 3. Every- 


one was delighted to see Lord Coventry 
with a useful filly, Verdict, a daughter 
of Shogun and Finale, who readily won a 
division of the Ashley Stakes at the New- 
market Craven Meeting and later on did 
still better by beating Lord Lascelles’s 
filly Canary Seed, a previous winner, for 
a division of the May Stakes. Verdict is 
much larger than the general run of early 
two-year-olds; for, of course, there are 
exceptions to the rule, Lord Derby’s Tor- 
lonia being another who might be men- 
tioned. 


Some of the best racing in the Spring 
was at Sandown, where a couple of the 
two-year-old events deserve comment. 
Zareba, a daughter of Lomond and 
Zarona, easily won the Cobham Plate, 
which has sometimes fallen to young ones 
who have done well in after life, notably 
Slieve Galleon, a winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas who started an odds- 
on favourite for the Derby; but it was on 
the second day of the Meeting that prob- 
ably the best two-year-olds who had been 
seen so far contested the Sandown Park 
Stud Produce Stakes. Blazoner, already 
mentioned, was made favourite, pressed 
in the market by Greenfinch, a colt be- 
longing to Mr. J. B. Joel, who owed his 
position in the betting to the fact that he 
was receiving a considerable amount of 
weight from two newcomers like himself 
of whom a good deal was thought, Tetra- 
gon, a daughter of The Tetrarch and 
Decagon, and Scyphius, a son of The 
Tetrarch and Lamb Mint. Blazoner ran 
most disappointingly and there was an 
idea that Scyphius was unlucky in being 
beaten a short head by Tetragon, though 
for the matter of that whenever a horse 
is beaten a short head the cry of bad luck 
is raised much about as often as not. For 
some time Tetragon and Scyphius were 
highly esteemed; they are now beginning 
to experience the usual fate of early 
winners. 

Whilst in the South these things were 
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happening, on the same day at Stockton 
a filly came out for the South Durham 
Plate and scarcely received the attention 
she deserved. This was the daughter 
of Sunstar and Betty S. who has since 
been named Suryakumari. The race she 
won was a minor affair but the verdict 
was eighth lengths. Perhaps it may be 
well to continue her story as far as it has 
reached. Her second appearance was at 
Ayr, whither she had been sent to run for 
the Craigengillan Plate, and this with 
odds on her she won at her ease. Salis- 
bury was the scene of her next effort. 
Here she was giving weight to all her 
opponents in the Salisbury Stakes, and 
readily gained her third victory. These 
races have been minor affairs, worth be- 
tween them a trifle over £600, but she 
had more to do at Epsom in the Great 
Surrey Foal Stakes where she ran away 
from the five who came out against her, 
one of them, Mr. James White’s Boda 
colt, having arrived from Mr. Cottrill’s 
stable at Lambourn with a considerable 
reputation. Prior to Ascot there were 
those who had an inclination to accept 
Suryakumari as the best so far seen. 

A few days later at Newmarket four 
additions were made to the two-year-olds 
who seemed most deserving of attention. 
The first of these to come out was Lord 
Derby’s Pharos, a son of Phalaris and 
Scapa Flow, the dam a daughter of 
Chaucer and Anchora, Anchora by Love 
Wisely—Eryholme by Hazelhatch—Ayr- 
moss by Aryshire. Hazelhatch will be re- 
membered by some race-goers as a bright 
chestnut with a remarkable amount of 
white leg. Pharos is a good-looking bay 
or brown, according to the description. 
and was accepted by the critics as having 
all the appearance of training on. An 
hour later Duncan Gray was produced 
for the First Spring Stakes, a grey son of 
Pommern and Sybil Gray, whose breeder, 
Sir John Robinson, had sent the colt to 
Basil Jarvis’s stable because at the sale 
the previous winter he had not fetched his 
reserve. It now appears that Sir John 
was fortunate. A third newcomer was 
Catalani, a son of Cellini and Cat Cleugh, 
who was made favourite for the Maiden 
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Stakes which he had no difficulty in secur- 
ing. Next day, that on which the Two 
Thousand was contested, a filly named 
Shri, trained by Captain Bewicke—un- 
surpassed as a cross-country horseman in 
his day—the filly a daughter of Roi 
Hérode and Depéche, started at a shade 
over even money for the Wilbraham 
Stakes and won from Sir Berkeley Shef- 
field’s Golden Mesh, who, when known as 
the Nettie filly, had won a race at Not- 
tingham. Captain Bewicke made no 
secret of the fact that Shri was very use- 
ful, or better than that term applies. 

In the Chesham Stakes at Ascot Pharos 
was opposed by Tetragon, who found 
supporters at 3 to 1, but it would be diffi- 
cult to say how much the colt had in hand 
when he beat her in the easiest of canters 
by six lengths. The Chesham Stakes 
probably settles the question which some 
people thought had arisen between Pharos 
and Papyrus. The latter, a son of Tra- 
cery and Miss Matty, Miss Matty a 
daughter of Marcovil and Simonath, by 
St. Simon—Philomath, had easily won 
the Somerville Stakes from a field of four- 
teen, and subsequently the Malton Sweep- 
stakes at York, behind him being Light 
Jester, of whom a good deal was thought, 
and amongst others Silver Grass who had 
run away with the Hyde Park Stakes at 
the Epsom Spring Meeting. But whereas 
Pharos strengthened his reputation at 
Ascot the contrary was the case with Papy- 
rus who was an indifferent third for the 
New Stakes. 

A race which had created much com- 
ment was the Spring Stakes at the New- 
market Second Spring Meeting. Scyphius 
was favourite and won ; but it was thought 
by careful observers that he would have 
assuredly been beaten by Legality, a son 
of Charles O’Malley and Kepler’s Law, but 
that the latter got off badly and obviously 
suffered from inexperience. Much interest 
attached to Legality’s second appearance, 
which took place in the New Stakes to 
which reference has just been made. Here 
slight odds were laid on him, but there 
was a long delay at the start due to the 
unruliness of an animal called Snow 
Crown, who was finally left at the post 


after having, as many spectators were per- 
suaded, so thoroughly upset all the others 
that the result is more than likely to be 
proved false on some subsequent occasion. 
Legality again got away very badly, but 
running on was only beaten a length by an 
animal called Town Guard, of whom ap- 
parently not much hope was entertained. 
Town Guard, a son of Hurry On and 
William’s Pride, had made no show in the 
Bedford Stakes behind Pharos. 

Duncan Gray it should have been ob- 
served won the Woodcote Stakes at Ep- 
som from Scyphius; one of the field who 
ran disappointingly and may yet prove 
that he is a much better animal than his 
Epsom effort would suggest being Wasp, 
a son of Honey Bee and Wild Hag. But 
the two-year-old sensation at Ascot so far 
as concerns the two-year-olds was the first 
appearance of H.H. Aga Khan’s filly Cos, 
a daughter of Flying Orb and Renaiss- 
ance, who won the Queen Mary Stakes 
with such consummate ease that she was 
proclaimed by many the best of her age 
who had appeared. Her performance was 
doubtless impressive, but at present I am 
neither subscribing to this lofty view nor 
contradicting it. It remains for the future 
to cast further light on the subject. An- 
other Ascot colt, mention of whom must 
by no means be omitted, is Drake, a son of 
Sir Eager and Lady Burghley—own 
brother therefore to Lord of Burghley— 
who on the occasion of his first appear- 
ance won the Coventry Stakes from Moa- 
bite and Scyphius with thirteen others 
behind him. But here we find what is 
called a ‘‘line.” Moabite was third at 
Newmarket to Scyphius and Legality, and 
afterwards second at Hurst Park to Hun- 
garian, a colt who has been regarded as 
quite in the second rank. Summing up 
it would seem that Cos and Suryakumari 
are the best of the fillies; Pharos probably 
the best of the colts, for I am inclined to 
place him before Duncan Gray, and also 
to reserve an opinion about Legality, of 
whom I am sure the best has not been 
seen. It may be remarked that Surya- 
kumari’s breeding on the dam’s side does 
not seem particularly seductive. Betty S. 
is a daughter of Succoth, a mere handi- 
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cap horse, and other names in the pedi- 
gree, Sketch, Leominster, Fair Deceiver 
and Despair are not of exalted rank. 


THE THREE-YEAR-OLDsS. 


That the Derby was won by the best 
horse on the day and in the circumstances 
there can be little doubt. By ‘‘in the 
circumstances ” I mean that the stoppage 
in Pondoland’s work together with the 
cause of it may have rendered the colt less 
dangerous and that Captain Cuttle adapted 
himself to the course which obviously did 
not at all suit St. Louis, who had beaten 
the winner in the Two Thousand Guineas. 
There is something in the assertion, how- 
ever, that a good horse is good on all 
courses and under all conditions. I donot 
think that that soundest of judges, Alec 
Taylor, the trainer of Tamar, regarded 
Lord Astor’s colt as anything like a fair 
average Derby horse. With the possible 
exception of the winner, if the Derby 
running is to be accepted as correct it 
would not appear that the field was of 
anything like high class. Of other runners 
Craigangower was beaten at Ascot by 
Poisoned Arrow, who had previously been 
out three times this season without suc- 
cess. Though Villars won a race he did 
not beat much. Scamp, Lord of Burgh- 
ley, Re-echo and Pondoland all failed, 
though there may be an excuse for the 
last named. Craigangower, third for the 
Derby, was it should be observed beaten 
in his Ascot race by Dry Toast, who was 
not I think in the first thirteen behind 
Captain Cuttle. It is much to be regretted 
that the winner of the Oaks is not engaged 
in the Leger. Lord Astor has only two 
entries, Tamar and the unknown Miss 
Cavendish. It has been stated, I do not 
profess to know on what authority, that 
Pogrom, who added to her reputation by 
carrying her penalty in the Coronation 
Stakes, is better than her owner’s Tamar. 
September is the ‘‘ Mares’ month,” and if 
this estimate of the respective merits of 
the Manton colt and filly be anything like 
correct the meeting of the winners of the 
Derby and Oaks at Doncaster would have 
been of exceptional interest. 
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A GOOD DAY’S END 


Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Knockholt, Kent. 
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KEEN TO GO 
Miss Eileen Fountain, Cheltenham. 


A QUIET PRACTICE 
Coutt, Birtley, Durham. 
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SPOILS OF THE JUNGLE 
Victor Marayan, Cooch Behar, India. 
full description of this picture see Editorial Notes) 


REFLECTIONS NEARLY DOWN 
J. Eley, Transvaal. G. Romdenne, Belgium. 
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WELL AWAY 
R. T. E. Roe, Kingstown, Dublin. 


BEFORE THE RUN 
C. W. Aykroyd, Godalming, Surrey. 
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The Wimbledon of the 


BY 


Past 


S.H. SCRIVENER. 


HERE have been four distinct 

and well defined periods in the 
history of lawn tennis. They have 
been mirrored, more or less faith- 
fully, in the history of Wimbledon ; 
for Wimbledon, whatever the future 
may have in store for it, has always 
been, and still is, the hub of the lawn 
tennis universe. If I were asked to 
describe there four periods quite suc- 
cinctly I should label them (1) the 
boom, (2) the slump, (3) the revival, 
and (4) the expansion. 

The rise of Wimbledon was _ so 
rapid that the term ‘‘ boom,’”’ as 
applied to the first period, is justified. 
Who, or what, caused that boom ? 
Not the newspapers, for the news- 
papers in those days, like Gallio, 
cared for none of these things, and 
reported the Wimbledon finals (if 
they reported them at all) in half-a- 
dozen lines. But the game was a 
good game—a game of infinite possi- 
bilities. Thinking people of athletic 
propensities were quick to realise 
this, especially if they were busy 
people as well; they saw that lawn 
tennis meant a lot of amusing exer- 
cise in a short time, and they helped 
to lift it out of the garden-party en- 
vironment in which it started and to 
which, every now and again, you 
still see it clinging. The Renshaws, 
if I may be pardoned for using a 
somewhat hackneyed phrase, did the 
rest. The popularity of a game, and 
especially of a new game, is undeni- 
ably enhanced by the capacity of its 
leading exponents for drawing 


A, F, WILDING (LEFT) AND NORMAN BROOKES 


crowds. The Renshaws had _ that 
capacity; there was something in 
their personality which ensured a 
‘full house ’’ round the court upon 
which they were playing, no matter 
the nature or the importance of the 
match. Remembering that the Ren- 
shaws were also the pioneers in this 
country of volleying, I think we may 
assign to them the leading place 
among the game’s makers. 


THE 


WIMBLEDON 


OF THE PAST 


A. W. GORE 


So much alike—they were twins— 
that even some of their friends could 
not ‘“‘ tell t’other from which,’’ these 
handsome, athletic-looking young 
men rose to fame when Wimbledon 
was but three years old, winning the 
doubles in 1880, and their reign 
lasted for about a decade. During 
that period Willie won the Singles 
Championship seven times (a record 
that has only been equalled by Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers) and he and 


Ernest likewise won the Doubles 
seven times. The “ third party ”’ of 
those days was H. F. Lawford, 


whose forte was hard-hitting from 
the base-line, but who, nevertheless, 
would run up on occasions and finish 
off the rest with a forceful volley. 
He won the All-Comers’ Singles four 
times; but, although he could beat 
Ernest, he never beat Willie, for in 
the one year (1887), in which he be- 
came champion, Willie did not de- 
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fend. Ernest, likewise, only won the 

championship once (1888), but he 
won the All-Comers twice and was 
twice second to Lawford. 

During the Renshaw epoch—and 
more particularly in the years when 
Willie and Lawford met in the Chal- 
lenge round—the centre court was 
relatively as thronged as it is now. 
I say “‘ relatively ’’ because in those 
days there was only accommodation 
round it for what would now be re- 
garded as a mere handful of on- 
lookers. There is a story of an en- 
thusiast who was determined to see 
Renshaw or perish in the attempt. 
He arrived at Wimbledon to find 
every seat taken and a crowd stand- 
ing ten deep round the court. He 
went away downhearted but not dis- 
mayed; ten minutes later he returned 
with a couple of bricks, for which he 
had paid a sovereign, and, standing 
upon them, was enabled to ‘“* see 
Renshaw ”’ and live to tell the tale. 
I am not sure that this was not the 
occasion which Renshaw 
robbed Lawford of a winning lead bv 
alternating his ordinary overhead 
service with underhand “‘ screws ”’ 
— disconcerting ruse against a man 
like Lawford, who, for all his great- 
ness, was a player who played largely 
by rote, and was therefore apt to be 
defeated by anything which was out 
of the ordinary run. 

The dropping out of the Ren- 
shaws synchronised with the period 
which I have called the slump. I 
will not go so far as to say that the 
one thing was the sole cause of the 
other, but it undoubtedly had a good 
deal to do with it. Their successors 
on the championship rdle played 
lawn tennis quite as well as they did 
—perhaps even better—but somehow 
they did not play it in quite such a 
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fascinating way; the number of the 
game’s devotees did not decrease 
either, but its popularity with the 
public at large undoubtedly waned 
because its leading exponents were 
not such crowd-gatherers as the Ren- 
shaws. Another thing which un- 
doubtedly diverted the public mind 
from lawn tennis was the bicycling 
boom. While it was at its height 
people were quite as excited about it 
as they were later on about motoring. 
For the ability to ride a bicycle in 
those days was an accomplishment, 
and when Society in London solemnly 
rode round and round Battersea 
Park it was doing something divert- 
ing, original, and wholly up-to-date ! 
Nowadays the bicycle is mainly a 
means of locomotion with which the 
majority of people are fully con- 
versant. 

The protagonists of this second 
period which lasted for about seven 
years (1890-1896) were W. Baddeley 
and J. Pim, the Irishman. In Singles 
the former was champion thrice and 
the latter twice; whilst in doubles W. 
Baddeley and his twin brother, H. 
Baddeley, were champions four 
times, and J. Pim and F. O. Stoker 
twice. E. W. Lewis, a wonderfully 
fine volleyer, who had been near the 
top of the tree in the Renshaw epoch, 
remained there, but never won the 
Singles, though he won the Doubles 
with H. S. Barlow 1892. 
Barlow ought to have won _ the 
Singles Championship and so ought 
Dr. W. V. Eaves; both were within 
a point of beating the ultimate cham- 
pion. W. Renshaw in his last year, 
1889, was within an ace of defeat by 
Barlow, when in the course of an 
exciting rally he slipped and fell, 
dropping his racket which lay several 
yards away from him. Barlow, not 
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seeing what had happened, put up a 
high lob and while the ball was in 
thé air Renshaw coolly regained his 
feet and his racket, carried on with 
the rally, and finally won it. Bar- 
low’s lost opportunity never re- 
curred. It was a lob also which 
stood between Dr. Eaves and_ the 
championship. He was playing Wil- 
fred Baddeley in the final of the all- 
Comers in 1895, which, as Pim, the 
holder, was not defending, settled 
the destination of the Championship, 
and by a persistent volleying attack 
had got to within a point of beating 
him by three sets to one. In _ the 
course of the vital rally Baddeley 
had come close in; Eaves replied 
with a clever low lob just out of his 
reach. It would have been an out- 
right winner, but it pitched just, and 
only just, beyond base-line! 
Thus did Eaves lose the champion- 
ship literally by a couple of inches, 
for, as in Barlow’s case, the chance 
never materialised again. Another 
fine volleyer who was more lucky 
was H. S. Mahony; he won the 
Championship in 1896. Incidentally 
the all-round game was the game 
which won the Championships in 
those days just as it is now. Pim 
and Baddeley were the big men of 
their time because they were all- 
round players. 

The great lady player of the Ren- 
shaw epoch and also of the one with 
which I am now dealing was Miss 
Dod, who deserved the epithet ‘‘ in- 
comparable ”’ in her day as much as 
Mile. Lenglen deserves it now. 
Though not absolutely invincible, 
she was never beaten at Wimbledon, 
where she won in 1888 and 1889, re- 
tired for two seasons, and came back 
in 1891 for a reign of three more 
years before giving up the game for 
golf. 


WIMBLEDON OF THE PAST 


MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS 


The next period I have labelled the 
Revival, and with it, as a_toast- 
master would say, I couple the name 
of Doherty. The brothers R. F. and 
H. L. Doherty were like the Ren- 
shaws; they had that personal mag- 
netism which draws onlookers, and 
just as the Renshaws helped largely 
by their personality to establish the 
game, so did the Dohertys help to 
bring about its revival. Soon after 
Reggie Doherty won his first Cham- 
pionship in 1897, Wimbledon, which 
had been steadily losing ground 
with the sight-seeing public, began 
to speed up again, and since the days 
of the Dohertys it has never looked 
back. 

Reggie Doherty was champion for 
four years in succession. He was 
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successfully challenged in 1go1_ by 
A. W. Gore on a day when he was 
so unwell that there was just a ques- 
tion whether he would be able to go 
into court. After that the mantle of 
Reggie descended upon the shoul- 
ders of Lawrie, who was champion 
from 1902 to 1906. Between 1897 
‘and 1906 the brothers the 
Doubles Championship eight times, 
losing it to S. H. Smith and F. L. 
Riseley in 1902 and again in 1906. 
This last encounter, in which Riseley 
played like one inspired and won the 
match practically ‘‘ off his own bat,”’ 
marked the close of the Dohertys’ 
career so far as Wimbledon was con- 
cerned. 

Apart from the fact that they were 
both the incarnation of gracefulness 
and that when playing together 
they had a_ perfect understand- 
ing, the brothers had not a great deal 
in common. Reggie (the elder) was 
tall and dark-haired, Laurie was 
short and fair. Hence the names 
Big and Little by 
which they were distinguished at 
Cambridge and afterwards. Reggie 
had the more brilliant strokes and 
the greater power of anticipation ; 
Laurie was the more mobile, the 
more consistently accurate and _ the 
cleverer tactician, so that it was al- 
ways a moot point which was in 
reality the finer player. Neither was 
physically or constitutionally strong, 
but of the two Laurie was the more 
robust and the better stayer. My 
own humble opinion is that Laurie 
was the greater match-winner, and | 
think that his record bears me out. 
I am also one of those who believe 
that if we could put back the clock, 
so to speak, and bring them back 
into the arena to-day they would be 
able to hold their own with the great 
ones of the present time. 


Their great rival was S. H. Smith, 
the hardest driver that (in those 
days) the world had ever seen. He 
was capable of beating, and did beat, 
both of them, but he never won at 
Wimbledon, for the simple reason 
that he was a man who _ needed 
weeks of practice in order to get into 
form, and Wimbledon came_ too 
early in the year for him. By the 
time Eastbourne came round he was 
a veritable terror. As we have 
already seen, he and Frank Riseley 
were the Dohertys most dangerous 
rivals in doubles. 

During the Doherty era the lead- 
ing lady players were Mrs. Hillyard, 
Mrs. Sterry, and, later, Mrs. Lam- 
bert Chambers. Mrs. Hillyard won 
her sixth and last Championship in 
1900, having won her first as Miss 
Blanche Bingley in 1886—a wonder- 
ful record. Mrs. Sterry (Miss C. 
Cooper) was champion four times be- 
tween 1895 and Igo! (inclusive) and 
once again, later, in 1908. Mrs. 
Chambers won the first of her seven 
championships when she was Miss 
D. K. Douglas, in 1903. In 1gos, 
Miss Sutton, the famous American 
and the first successful invader of 
Wimbledon, came over and carried 
all before her; in 1906, Mrs. Cham- 
bers turned the tables upon her, but 
she came back again in 1907, and 
once more triumphed. In 1908, she 
did not defend. She is now Mrs. 
T. C. Bundy, wife of the well-known 
Davis Cup International of that 
name. 

The mention of Mrs, Bundy brings 
me appropriately to my last period 
in history of the Old Wimbledon, 
which I have called the period of ex- 
pansion. 

It was the period during which the 
invader from other countries began 
to assail with success a fortress which 
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had hitherto been impregnably 
British. Mrs. Bundy was the first to 
scale its walls and haul down the 
British flag. That wonderful man, 
Norman Brookes (coached, by _ the 
way, by Dr. Eaves, himself an 
Australian by birth) came over in 
that same year and won the All- 
Comers, beating Smith in the final; 
but he was beaten in one of Wimble- 
don’s many historic battles by H. L. 
Doherty in the Challenge round. He 
came again in 1907, and this time 
he conquered, H. L. Doherty having 
retired. In the two following years 
A. W. Gore, whose record for lawn 
tennis longevity is never likely to be 
beaten, was champion, Brookes hav- 
ing likewise retired, though only (as 
it turned out) pro tem. But Gore’s is 
the last British name to appear on 
the Championship roll of the Men’s 
Singles. In Doubles Gore and that 
supreme master of court-craft, H. 


Roper Barrett in 1909, and later Bar- 
rett and C, P. Dixon kept the flag 
flying in 1912 and 1913, whilst last 


year an Englishman, Maxwell 
Woosnam, won the Doubles with an 
Australian, R. Lycett, who is now an 
Englishman by qualification.’’ 
Mrs. Chambers, helped by Mrs. Lar- 
combe, also kept the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship intact until Mlle Lenglen 
won this championship for France 
for the first time in IgI9. 

Of this period I feel that I need not 
say very much more. Anyone who 
is at all conversant with lawn tennis 
history knows who are the men who 
have helped to make it during the 
past ten or twelve years. I shall 
therefore content myself with paying 
a passing tribute to the greatness of 
A. F. Wilding, champion from 1g1o 
to 1913, a player who, apart from the 
strength of his game, compelled ad- 
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miration for the thoroughness’ with 
which he did everything. A splendid 
athlete, I believe that had he sur- 
vived the war, he would have had 
many years of championship lawn 
tennis ahead of him. 

It only remains for me to add that 
I am not one of those who cry ‘‘Icha- 
bod ”’ directly English lawn tennis is 
mentioned. We have had our lean 
years in the past, only then they did 
not matter so much, because the 
game then was not such a universal 
game as it is now, and the foreign in- 
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WHERE TO STA 


FORTHE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS. 


SOUTHEND July 10th 


FRINTON-ON-SEA July 17th 


GREENWAY COURT 


PALMERSTON ROAD 
High-class Boarding Establishment. One 


minute sea and station. Separate tables. 
Excellent tariff. Terms moderate. 


EDGBASTON ‘July 25th 


| 
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EASTCLIFFE HOTEL 


WALTON-ON-NAZE,. Adjoining Frinton. 


First-class, Ideal position, Sea front. 
Newly opened. 


12/- per day, inclusive. 
31. 


HERNE BAY August 7th 


QUEEN’S HOTEL 
BIRMINGHAM 
The only Railway Hotel in Birmingham. 


Hotel Ronen in Red Coats meet all trains at 
New Street Station. 


Telegrams: Bestotel, 
Telephone: Midland 2 


QUEEN’S HOTEL 


Situated on the East Cliff in the healthiest part of the 
town, it is quite the nearest hotel to the links, and near 
to the sea (2 minutes’ walk from Tennis Club). Re- 
decorated and improved. Electric light. Good garage 
(where all repairs can be executed) facing the hotel. 
Excellent cuisine and cellar Under the personal 
management and supervision of the proprietor, Stanley 
D. Gordon. Telephone, 12 Herne Bay. Telegrams, 
Queen's, Herne Bay. 


CROM ER August 14th 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA Aug. 28th 


TUCKER’S ROYAL HOTEL 


A FIRST-CLASS, comfortable and 
moderate-priced Hotel. 


Facing Sea, near Pier and Bathing Grounds. 


Hall Lounge. Table d’hote (separate tables). 
Electric Light, Garage. Phone 165. 


EASE 


“NORTHLAWN” EASE. 


PENSION REFINEMENT 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


Resident Proprietors : 


SEA FRONT. Mr. & Mrs. H. D. PRESTON, 


vader was consequently less formid- 
able. We are having a lean time 
now, and it matters a good deal. But 
I am confident that in time our turn 
will come. A country which has pro- 
duced players like the Dohertys, 
Smith, Pim, and Roper Barrett (to 
name only a few) ought to be able to 
do it again, and since thousands are 


playing the game in England where 
only dozens played it before, the 
chances of this happening must 
surely be increased. But as_ to 
whether there is any specific way of 
making it happen, I have my doubts. 
For I believe that great lawn tennis 
players, like poets, are born, not 
made. 
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The Advantages of. 
Subscribing to 


The Badminton Magazine 
Published Monthly 


N the case of a publication such as The 

Badminton Magazine, appearing monthly, it 

is distinctly advantageous to become a 
subscriber. By so doing you ensure regular 
receipt of your copy as soon as it is issued and 
save yourself the worry or inconvenience of 
obtaining it in the ordinary way. Conse- 
quently it will pay you to fill in one of the 
forms overleaf and send your order either 
to your newsagent or direct to the Publisher. 
Early application is advised so that you do 
not miss any of the succeeding numbers. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Inland and Abroad Post Free 


Twelve months _- 15s. 


Use either of the 
Subscription Order Forms 
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Newsagent and Bookseller 


Please deliver The Badminton Magazine commencing 
with issue regularly to the following address 
until countermanded— 


Name 


Address 


CUT HERE 


The Publisher 
Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


I enclose remittance value . being my 
subscription to The Badminton Magazine for. ..months, 
commencing with issue and please address copies to— 


Address 
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How to Become a Swimmer 


Some Practical Hints on Swimming 


BY 


CLIVE HOLLAND. 
(Author of ‘‘ Swimming and Diving for Women and Girls,” &c.) 


VERY year, during the holiday 

season at the seaside, there are a 
large number of lamentable accidents and 
deaths through drowning, which might 
easily be avoided if only people would 
learn to swim, who wish to bathe. 
Swimming should certainly be learnt by 
everyone, more especially girls and 
women, as they in particular are likely 
to derive unusual benefits from using 
muscles which other sports and pastimes 
leave almost unexercised. Indeed, there 
is no other single pastime which brings 
into play so many different sets of 
muscles as does swimming. The ad- 
vantage of this in forming a_ well-knit 
frame, and a well-developed figure, can- 
not be over-estimated. To learn to swim 
and float, too, is not really difficult, and 
it should be remembered that although 
perhaps girls and women are more often 
handicapped by nervousness than are 
boys and men, they have a distinct ad- 
vantage over the latter, owing to the 
greater and natural lightness and buoy- 
ancy of their bodies. 

The first thing to do is to learn to float. 
This is by no means difficult, and when 
the assistance of a companion can be 
obtained, it becomes very easy indeed. 
One hand should be firmly placed under- 
neath the learner’s body, about the 
waist, and the other hand a little above 
the chest. The learner should now take 
a deep breath and lean backwards on the 
water, when the body will float easily to 
the surface, assisted by the upper pres- 
sure of the hand underneath and steadied 
by that laid on the chest. If 
the arms are stretched out in a straight 
line with the shoulders and the legs are 
extended a little apart (so that, when 


viewed from above, the body will present 
somewhat the form of an ‘‘ X ’’) it cam 
be sustained afloat almost without as- 
sistance even at the first attempt. 

The mouth should be kept closed, andi 
breathing be through the nose. The 
learner will soon get sufficient confidence 
to float alone, which is easily accom- 
plished in the following manner. 

Standing facing the sea and with the 
water about up to the arm-pits, the 
learner should lie back, bending the 
knees until the water comes nearly up 
to the chin. Then gradually throw the 
head back as far as it will go, gently 
raise the arms backwards till they are 
fully extended above the head, palms 
being uppermost, and slightly hollowed. 
Then, after taking a full breath, a little 
push off the bottom should be given with 
the feet. This will cause the legs to 
rise slowly, and while they are kept 
straight, though not rigid, they should 
be extended X-wise. 

In a few moments one will find oneself 
floating on the surface with the toes, 
fingers, chest, and face just out of it. 

Having mastered how to float, the 
question of how to swim naturally pre- 
sents itself. The matter of costume for 
the serious swimmer is of some import- 
ance. A picture is worth many lines of 
description, and the costume shown in 
the photograph is of the type 
generally adopted nowadays by lady 
swimmers who take their pastime at all 
seriously. 

The place where the lesson is to be 
given is important, because one of the 
first things to be done by the instructor 
is to inspire confidence in the pupil. 
The best spot, therefore, is a sandy and! 
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gently sloping beach. The movements 
which go to constitute the act of swim- 
ming may be roughly divided into arm 
strokes and leg strokes. 

The arm strokes are comparatively 
easy and can be learned without an in- 
structor, and in the following manner. 
The learner should stand facing the shore 
with the water about breast deep, and 
the fingers and the thumbs of the hands 
close together, the palms being slightly 
hollowed. Next stretch the arms out in 
front to their fullest extent, with the 
thumbs uppermost, and the hands like 
scoops. Turn both wrists slightly in- 
ward, so that when the arms are swept 
outwards and backwards, the palms of 
the hands push against the water. Grip 
the latter whilst making the backward 
and outward sweep. The arms must 
now be separated and thrust even further 
back until they are almost at right angles 
to the body. The elbows should then be 


slowly and gradually bent till they have 
been brought close against the sides. The 
hands by this time will, if the action has 


been done properly, have come into posi- 
tion by means of the inward twist, close 
in front of the chest, the palms being 
uppermost. Now they must be again 
thrust smartly upwards and forwards, 
their outside edges being turned gradu- 
ally upwards till they have once again 
assumed the first position from which they 
started. It must be remembered that the 
hands in making the stroke must never 
be permitted to pass behind the bend of 
the elbow, for to allow them to swing 
further back will retard the progress of 
the body through the water, and when 
actually swimming will probably cause 
the head of the swimmer to dip below 
the surface of the water except when 
thrusting the arms forward from the chest 
to recommence the stroke, when they 
will naturally in their upward course rise 
almost to the surface. 

Having mastered these movements, 
those for the legs must be practised. In 
the open sea, assistance is almost essen- 
tial. If learning to swim in a bath, how- 
ever, the rope or rai! ‘unning round the 
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sides will provide the necessary support. 

Proceed into somewhat shallower 
water, so that the friend or instructor 
may be able to stand firmly whilst grasp- 
ing each of the learner’s wrists. Another 
method, perhaps even better, is for the 
learner to grasp firmly a stout, short 
stick held by the helper. The feet 
should be placed together, and rising 
from them, supported by the teacher, the 
back should be slightly hollowed, the 
knees be bent and drawn well underneath 
the body, while the chest is leant weli on 
the surface of the water. The next movc- 
ment to be made is a sharp kick with 
which the legs should be stretched to the 
fullest extent, the heels turned down- 
wards, the toes pointing upwards and the 
feet assuming a spread-eagle position. 
Each leg must now describe an almost 
complete semi-circle, and the legs will 
then be found to descend as they reach 
their widest point of separation. By 
continuing the backward and semi-cir- 
cular movement the legs (which should 
be stiffly extended), will be found almost 
to touch at the completion of the stroke, 
finishing in a position straight in line, 
with the toes pointing to the rear. 

All the while these movements, which 
go to make what is termed the leg stroke, 
are being performed, the back should 
have been kept as flat as may be con- 
sistent with the different motions being 
properly made. Always remember that 
the object of these leg movements is to 
propel the body through and not out of 
the water. Each time they have been 
performed, the feet should rest on the 
bottom for a second or two, and a fresh 
and unhurried start be made. 

When the body is found to be really 
travelling forward, one should try so to 
carry out the different movements, that 
there is no noticeable pause between the 
drawing up of the knees and the kick 
upwards of the legs, which, indeed, 
should be a continuous motion. 

The combining of the leg and arm 
movements constitutes swimming. The 
arms must now be shot out straight in 
front of one, and then swept slowly back- 
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HOW TO BECOME A SWIMMER 


LEARNING 
THE LEG 
MOVEMENTS 


CORRECT POSITION 
FOR THE 

HIGH DIVE 
(SECOND PICTURE) 


BREAST STROKE (RIGHT) 
AND SIDE STROKE 
(LEFT) CONTRASTED 
{THIRD PICTURE) 


; A PRETTY 
SWIMMING =. STYLE OF 
ON BACK FLOATING 
LEFT-HAND : — RIGHT-HAND 
PICTURE) = PICTURE) 
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wards, as has been before directed, in 
the description of the arm movements. 
While this is being done the first of the 
leg movements—drawing up the knees— 
must be carried on. By the time the 
legs have come into position the hands 
ought to be close together and just under 
the chin with the palms touching and the 
fingers straight out. The hands are now 
once more shot out straight, just as the 
legs are kicked wide open and as far 
apart as possible, straightening the 
knees. When the arms have reached 
their utmost limit of extension in front, 
the thumbs should be turned down again, 
and the arm stroke properly completed 
by the backward sweep, the legs being 
kept rigid the while. The latter are 
then quickly bent and brought back into 
the first position for a fresh start. 

It only remains to be added that the 
first arm stroke should be made with the 
first leg stroke in strict unison, and so 
on through all the different movements. 
It is well also to remember that hurry is 
to be carefully avoided; it is frequently 
the cause of the would-be swimmer ac- 
quiring a bad style, and is certain greatly 
to retard progress. One should also try 
to swim as low as possible, as this will 
be an aid to both power and speed. By 
swimming low is meant allowing the body 
to sink well into the water, this discour- 
aging a tendency which many beginners 
have to swim out of it. 

Breathing is an important matter. The 
best time for expelling air is when the 
arms are extended in front and support- 
ing the head and shoulders; and for tak- 
ing a breath when they are brought back 
again, breath being always taken as 
much as possible through the nose. The 
heels should be well thrown back, so as 
to keep the mouth and chin clear of the 
water. 

Of side strokes ; swimming on the back, 
a very useful change; swimming 
feet foremost; swimming through the 
breakers; and all other kinds of fancy 
and ornamental swimming, our space 
will not permit us to treat. It is only 
necessary to add that these will provide 
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few obstacles to those who have mastered 
the breast stroke style thoroughly, and 
have also gained confidence in their own 
powers. A very little practical instruc- 
tion from friends who are experts will 
make the acquiring of the side, over-arm 
trudgeon, and other’ strokes com- 
paratively easy. 

Long before the average novice has 
learned to swim well, he or she will have 
become fired with a desire to enter the 
water in a less prosaic manner than by 
walking into it. 

To dive in is an exhilarating experi- 
ence, but should be done with caution. 
There are several methods of diving, but 
in an article of the scope of the present 
one, we must confine ourselves to the 


consideration of two or three of the most 
useful and simple. 

Most novices are nervous of taking the 
first plunge, and here it may be remarked 
that nervousness, though it is common 
enough, must be overcome ere the tyro 
can hope to dive successfully or grace- 


fully. 

The beginner should commence from a 
height not more than two or three feet 
above the surface of the water. Diving 
may be from a raft, the stern of a rowing 
boat, a diving stage, the side of a swim- 
ming bath or other suitable support. As 
proficiency is gained the height can be 
gradually increased until the diver is able 
to go off the ‘‘ top board,’’ the ‘‘ deck ”’ 
of a pier, or the high-diving stages 
erected for fancy diving at most bathing 
ponds and piers. 

The learner should stand on the edge 
of the support, with the toes slightly over 
the edge, so that when ‘“‘ taking off,’ 
as it is called, they may be bent slightly, 
affording a purchase. The correct posi- 
tion in which to stand is shown, 
and should be carefully studied, as upon 
it depends not only the success of the dive 
or plunge, but also the grace of the diver. 

As a general rule the novice should 
commence with what is known as the 
‘““low dive,’’ which is made from a 
height of from two to three feet six above 
the water. To do this properly she 
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should stand erect with legs together 
and take several short inspira- 
tions. The arms must be swung to the 
front, and a_ forward spring be 
made. At the moment the feet leave the 
support they are thrown up behind the 
level of the head, and the body is 
straightened out with a slight jerk, the 
head is placed between the outstretched 
arms. The latter should be fully ex- 
tended with the palms downwards, and 
the fingers touching. As soon as the diver 
enters the water the hands should be 
turned up, and the body will then com- 
mence to rise to the surface. 

The chief aim of the learner should be 
to enter the water with as little splash as 
possible, and to go in at a graceful angle. 
One thing that must be remembered is 
the danger—more especially to a novice 
—of attempting to dive into very shallow 
water. Not a few serious accidents 
happen each year, more especially at 
swimming baths, through learners at- 
tempting shallow-water diving. 

As the learner’s skill and confidence 


increases, he or she will be able to dive 

into very shallow water without risk. 
The high dive possesses fascinations 

which no dive from only a foot or two 


above the surface can ever have. But 
high diving needs to be carefully done as 
there must be no hesitation when ‘‘ tak- 
ing off ’’ or disaster is almost certain to 
follow. The simplest form of high div- 
ing is in reality the downward drop at a 
certain angle, because to throw up one’s 
legs, as in the low dive, when at a height 
tends to impart additional and too great 
impetus to the body, which may cause it 
to turn over so that the diver enters the 
water with face upwards and thus falls 
on the back. The correct position for 
the high dive is shown. 

The backward dive is very effective 
looking, and not difficult when confidence 
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has been gained. The double dive is 

showy, but a little difficult to perform 

well. The roll-over double dive is still 
more difficult to do neatly and well. 

When once the elements of diving have 
been thoroughly mastered, the best plan 
is to watch experts, and it will be found 
comparatively easy to copy them and 
ultimately to acquire skill, daring and 
grace. 

The question of breathing is very im- 
portant in all diving. It will probably be 
found by most upon making the first at- 
tempt that it is impossible to remain 
under the water or retain the breath more 
than a few seconds. The one thing to be 
remembered in this connection is not to 
breathe until the surface has been re- 
gained. 

The diving positions shown in the pic- 
tures will tell more than a page or two 
of letterpress, and should be studied care- 
fully. 

For swimmers and mere bathers alike, 
there are a few rules which should always 
be remembered. 

(1) Never bathe absolutely alone, as almost 
everyone is liable to cramp. If you happen 
to get this, do not lose presence of mind, 
or fight the water aimlessly. The best thing 
to do is at once to throw yourself on your 
back and call loudly for assistance whilst 
kicking vigorously if possible, even at the 
cost of some pain. To do so will frequently 
ward off a severe attack. 

Do not remain in the water too long, but 
come out at the first feeling of chill, dress 
quickly, and take a smart walk to restore 
circulation. 

Do not foolishly over-tax your strength or 
swim out to sea half of the total distance 
that you know you can swim. Coming 
back you will be tired and able to do less 
than going out. 

When bathing in strange water be sure to 
find out all about the state of the tide, any 
currents seaward there may be, and whether 
holes or rocks exist. 

Do not refuse to take advice from those who 
know something more of swimming or of 
the water than you do. 


Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


CHAPTER IX, 


NIMROD JUNIOR. 


HOUNDS. 


NEVER had a more enjoyable outing 

than the annual visit I paid with Lord 
Yarborough and his huntsman to the 
Belvoir Kennels. I have not been there 
for some years now, but in the days when 
Frank Gillard and Ben Capell carried the 
Belvoir horn there was not a sight like it 
to be seen in the kennels of the world, 
such perfect matches in such perfect make 
and shape. To any lover of the foxhound 
the inspection would be one of entrancing 
interest ; but it was particularly so to me, 
because I had seen, when writing the His- 
tory of the Brocklesby Hounds, how inti- 
mately Brocklesby and Belvoir were bound 
together in their past, and how much each 
was indebted to the other. All former 
Brocklesby and Belvoir huntsmen were 
agreed that no two packs ‘‘nicked” with 
each other as these two did; and each has 
to thank the other for some of the most 
valuable strains in the kennel. Belvoir is 
directly descended from Brocklesby Rally- 
wood of 1843, seventeen couples of whose 
progeny were entered there ; while his sons 
Belvoir Rallywood (1853), Clinker, Chaser, 
Sailor, Lucifer and Lictor were all famous 
sires. Clinker and Chaser raced at the 
head of the pack in their eighth season. 
Rallywood was the apple of Will Goodall’s 
eye, who considered him the most perfect 
foxhound, both in looks and in chase, he 
ever saw. Lucifer was a very hard runner 
all his time, and so was his brother Lictor, 
whom Goodall worked for six seasons. 
But right back to 1798, when four couples 
by Procklesby Dashwood were put for- 
ward under Newman, and in Shaw’s and 
Goosey’s time, too, Brocklesby sires played 
an important part at Belvoir. Goodall 
also used Brocklesby Rallywood’s sire, 
Basilisk, and other hounds as_ well. 
Cooper was a great believer in Brocklesby 
blood, for he had been whipper-in there 
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under the second Will Smith ; and he knew 
the value of the Rallywood strains, telling 
his son, J. L. Cooper (who was with the 
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late Lord Willoughby de Broke in the 
days when the Warwickshire had no 
superior in the field or at Peterborough) to 
stick to it, as ‘‘ no hounds could find and 
chase a fox in better form.” A glance 
through the Brocklesby Hound Lists, 
1746-1903, which I compiled when living 
close to the kennels, shows what Brock- 
lesby owes to Belvoir sires in the past, 
the first introduction having been in 1756; 
while such famous hounds as Senator 
(1861), Weathergage (1876), Gambler 
(1884), Dexter (1895), and Stormer (1899) 
have their names writ large in the kennel 
history. I well remember Dexter, and a 
very handsome dog he was; but I think 
that I preferred his son Daystar (1903), 
who was just as perfect in make and 
shape, but built on a trifle less massive 
lines, and looked more like racing at the 
head of the pack. I believe he was kicked 
and killed in the hunting field when quite 
a young hound; but he sired a litter of 
Picture’s at Brocklesby, put forward in 
1906, that included Prodigal, a good 
worker, and very extensively used by Jim 
Smith and other huntsmen. Like his sire, 
he was a dark coloured hound, with very 
little white ; he stood 244 inches, and was 
by no means a disgrace to him as regards 
looks, for he was the winning puppy in 
his year, and was one of the best looking 
hounds I have seen at Brocklesby. But 
he had a litter mate that was even more 
perfect in form, for he was almost the 
very spit of Daystar. He died of dis- 
temper; he had been inoculated, but was 
the first that year to succumb to that 
scourge to the canine race. His dam, 
Picture, was also the winning bitch in 1902. 
She hurt her stifle in her first cub hunting 
season, but worked regularly and well 
afterwards. She bred a good litter to 
Nominal (1898) in 1994, all tip-top workers, 
the bitches in particular, but she died in 
whelp in 1906. 

To return to Belvoir, Vanquisher (1894) 
was a good rich tan hound I very much 
liked the look of. He was built on the 
lines of a Leicestershire hunter, and 
looked like both galloping and staying. 
He only sired three brothers put on at 
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Brocklesby in 1899, Victor, Valiant, and 
Valesman, the last-named being the sire 
of the before-mentioned Picture and sev- 
eral other good hounds both at Brocklesby 
and in other kennels. Valiant, too, was 
a capital worker, and sired that handsome 
dog Vulcan (1903), who did a lot of good 
both at home and elsewhere. Victor, who 
had a very good nose and tongue, was 
used by the Burton, ‘‘ Tommy ” Wilson 
very much liking his drive and dash. It 
was almost impossible to fault Belvoir 
Dexter, yet when I saw him and his son, 
Daystar, side by side, I preferred the less 
massive dog, and thought him also a 
trifle the better below the knee and shorter 
in the back. How proud Capell was of 
Dexter, but I know he thought a lot of 
Daystar, too. Belvoir Stormer got more 
real fox-catchers at Brocklesby in recent 
years than any other dog from the Belvoir 
kennel. He also was by Dexter, but a 
smaller dog ; and from his dam, Steadfast, 
he got the drive and dash and fierceness 
of Grove Harkaway (1885). He did not 
stand 24 inches, I should say, and while 
he showed plenty of bone had nicely slop- 
ing shoulders and galloping quarters, the 
characteristic Belvoir feet and legs, and 
was very good from shoulder to stern; 
and I heard from various sources that he 
was a most excellent worker. Belvoir 
Vagabond (1899) was a good-looking tan 
dog, a son of Vanquisher; but he did not 
beget anything of value at Brocklesby. 
Holder, by Vagabond, who was first prize 
winner at the Puppy Show, was a very 
massive dog, and measured more below 
the knee than any hound in the kennel; 
but he was too bulky, I should think, to 
stand much wear and tear. His shoulders 
were a trifle heavy, probably accentuated 
by his great width of rib, but he was really 
a very good-looking hound, and of a 
beautiful rich tan in colour: In the same 
entry as Holder, and the second prize 
winner, was Valesman, also by Vagabond, 
and looking more like running to head 
than the winner. Harvester, who was 
friendless at the Puppy Show, I particu- 
larly liked, for he had such foxhound style 
and character. He was by Darter out of 
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a Dexter bitch. Dexter was eight years 
old when I saw him last, and wearing 
wonderfully well. I am afraid I had not 
the same admiration for his son, Dasher, 
which some people had, though it was 
difficult to fault him when you came to 
details; it was just the general character 
of the dog, he looked more like a picture 
than a foxhound of flesh and_ blood. 
Although the sire of the Peterborough 
winner, Holderness Handel, I did not 
much care for Handel himself; he too was 
a very massive hound, but not inclined to 
wear well, I should say ; but he had excep- 
tionally well-sprung ribs. Two nice 
quality hounds were Gameboy, by Dexter, 
and Havoc, by Rustic; and I remember 
some wonderful Dexter bitches—Victory, 
and Violet, and Dimity; also Hesper, by 
Darter. Grenadine, an unentered daugh- 
ter of Gamer and Vanish, was a particu- 
larly nice bitch, long and low, with wide, 


well-sprung ribs, and plenty of bone. 
Velvet, by Villager, was a good one, but 
not possessing the scope of Grenadine; 
and Hurly, by Darter, was also a fine up- 
standing hound, and looked like growing 
into a valuable matron. 

The principal dog hounds when I first 
went to the Brocklesby country were 
Newsman (1885), Wrangler (1886), 
Smoker and Splendour (1887), and Factor 
(1888); while Spangle, Skilful, Skylark, 
Speedwell and Sonnet, of the 1887 entry, 
Trifle (1889) and Audible (1885) were per- 
haps the pick of the bitches. Their good 
qualities were being perpetually sung to 
me by Will Dale, and I know their progeny 
turned out most excellent fox-catchers. 
The Milton Solomon—Winifred litter was 
the most wonderful Dale ever bred, and 
they came of the very best fox-catching 
strains. Winifred could not whelp, and 
her puppies were cut out of her and put to 
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a foster-mother. Smoker and Spangle 
won at Peterborough; both the dog 
hounds proved famous sires, and all the 
bitches valuable matrons. Smoker stood 
24 inches with plenty of bone and sub- 
stance, yet full of quality, and he was used 
all over England; whilst Spangle was the 
best bitch seen at Peterborough for years. 
Sonnet was very fast, with beautiful 
shoulders, and was built on the lines of an 
Oaks winner; and Speedwell also went a 
great pace. What this litter did for 
Brocklesby is told in the kennel lists. 
Newsman (1886), who was by Milton 
Nigel, was an excellent worker, with a 
beautiful tongue, and achieved great 
popularity as a sire. He was long and 
low, of rich tan, nice quality, with lots of 
bone. Wrangler was by Weathergage, a 


son of Belvoir Weathergage; and Factor 
was by Tapster (by Blankney Tapster) out 
of Friendly, a very good breeder. Audible 
(1885) inherited the good qualities as well 
as the peculiar note of her dam, Alpine, 
and bred Acrobat (1890) to Belvoir Grap- 


pler, as one of a splendid litter. Trifle 
(1889) by Tapster from Rosebud, by Bel- 
voir Founder, was a first-class worker, 
and proved a very valuable matron. 

It was in 1890 that Dale put forward 
Acrobat and Harlequin, two of the best 
dogs he ever bred. Acrobat would stand 
nearly 244 inches, I should say, and the 
other a trifle less ; the former was a bright 
tan in colour, with lots of bone, a beauti- 
fully set on neck and shoulders and a good 
back, but was a trifle weak at the knees. 
But in spite of this, he sired puppies 
entered by 23 different packs beside his 
own, and at Brocklesby 19 couples by him 
were put forward. Harlequin was a mar- 
vellous dog in his work, and came of the 
best strains, his sire Lord Galway’s Hark- 
away, who combined the blood of Belvoir 
Rallywood, Oakley Driver, and Lord 
Henry Bentinck’s Dorimont, going right 
back through his grand-sire, Hermit, to 
Will Smith’s favourite, Ranter. I feel 
sure that the extraordinary keenness in 
breaking up a fox which used to be so 
characteristic of the Brocklesby pack in 
my cay was due to this blood, for 
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though he got few puppies, these 
were all invariably tip-toppers and 
handed on his sterling qualities. His 
sister Heedless, too, his double in 
work, proved a valuable matron, Har- 
per (1893) being one of her sons by Acro- 
bat, thus uniting the two strains of blood, 
as I mentioned before. I remember that 
the second whipper-in used to slip a whip- 
lash round Harlequin’s neck and hold him 
while the huntsman was securing his vul- 
pine trophies; you could not keep him off 
his fox otherwise. Only a few kennels 
benefited by his blood; but they were 
golden strains indeed. When Lord Yar- 
borough sold his dog pack to Lord Lons- 
dale, and he afterwards to Mr. Merthyr 
Guest, Harlequin and Acrobat were re- 
turned to Brocklesby, though there was. 
always the right of access to them and any 
others. There was a good litter of three 
and a half couples by Smoker out of Red- 
rose, a Tapster bitch, in 1891, of which I 
remember Streamer, a very big dog, with 
a lot of bone, who was a good worker and 
who was the sire of puppies entered in no 
fewer than twenty-eight kennels ; and also 
Scandal, a very genuine bitch and a good 
breeder. But all her litter-mates were 
good foxhounds. Agnes, of 1893, was an 
excellent bitch, and bred some good ones; 
but the feature of that entry was the litter 
of three couples by Acrobat from Heed- 
less. This included Harper, who but for 
the fact that when Lord Lonsdale sold the 
old Brocklesby dog hounds to Mr. Merthyr 
Guest, he was practically buried alive in 
the Blackmore Vale kennels, would have 
made a great name in foxhound history ; 
as it was, only Brocklesby, Badminton, 
and a few other packs benefited, but they 
did so to no small extent. He was a 
famous worker, and Dale thought so much 
of him that he used to tell me, laughingly, 
that Mr. Guest would leave him at home 
if Dale was coming out with his hounds, 
for fear he should steal him ! 

The two best foxhounds in chase I ever 
saw were Stylish (1894) and Wrangler 
(1899), and no huntsman could ever have 
had truer friends. In every respect they 
were perfect foxhounds, and I never knew 
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F. Johnson, the huntsman; Miss Enid Pulford; Nimrod, Junior. 


or heard of either ever doing wrong. 
Stylish was by Acrobat from Sonnet, one 
of that wonderful Milton Solomon—Wini- 
fred litter ; she was a little whole-tan bitch, 
with a feathery stern; there was nothing 
particular about her ; she was just a sturdy 
little lady, with a heart of gold and a con- 
stitution of iron. Yet she bred a lot of 
strapping big foxhounds, and all good 
ones; and her sterling qualities were 
passed on to her descendants from genera- 
tion to generation. She was equally good 
.0 covert or in the open, patient and reli- 
able on a cold scent, very fast, very stout, 
with unlimited drive and dash, and she 
never told a lie in her life. Good little 
Stvlish! What a treat it was to watch 
you, no matter the conditions; for you 
always gave a perfect exhibition of fox- 
hunting! This good little bitch came to 
an untimely end, for she picked up a piece 
ot poisoned meat between Chase Hill and 
Langmere Furze on November 24th, 1808. 


Stately of 1895, | remember as a good 
line hunter and a valuable matron; and the 
same can be said of Watchful, by War- 
wickshire Wildboy from Sonnet, Stylish’s 


dam. Watchful was the dam of my 
favourite, Wrangler ; and she was particu- 
larly good at throwing herself back to the 
line of a fox if the pack over-ran it. Abi- 
gail (1896) was a real Harlequin bitch, and 
her dam, Agnes, was by Acrobat. She 
was a dark-coloured hound, with a good 
deal of black, rich tan and white; she was 
very fast, a real hard worker, and as fierce 
at a fox as her sire. As a brood bitch she 
was a great asset to Brocklesby, and her 
line is carried on to this day. Of the 1897 
entry I remember chiefly Fairy, by South- 
wold Nobleman (who was by Lord Gal- 
way’s Harkaway out of a bitch by Brock- 
lesby Tapster), the fastest bitch in the 
pack. I can see her now as she shot out 
from the rest, when they ran from scent to: 
view. Sensible of the same entry, was a 
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fine big bitch, and well named, for she was 
a hard-driving, hard-working hound, and 
very intelligent. The year after her entry 
she ran with the dog pack, and continued 
to do so. Of the hounds put forward in 
1898, there were four couples of good, 
honest, reliable foxhounds by Warwick- 
shire Sailor (the sire of Wrangler) out of 
Stylish, all real ‘‘ huntsman’s friends ” and 
all good breeders, Scornful and Speedwell 
in particular. Then there was Random, a 
dark, black and tan dog of beautiful 
quality, with nice legs and feet; he was 
making a great name as a sire, when he 
was jumped on by a harum-scarum doctor 
in 1go1, and his back so injured that he 
had to be destroyed. He sired several 
good hounds at Brocklesby, and twelve 
other packs put on puppies by him. But 
chiefly of that entry do I remember old 
Nominal, with his look of wisdom, his 
deep, bell-like note, and his wonderful 
nose. How often have I seen him lead 


the way over greasy plough-land stained 
by rooks or smoke, or when it ‘‘carried” 


after a frost. And he was a wonderful 
fox-finder; he seemed to know exactly 
where they lay, and went straight to them, 
and his booming voice was so often the 
first to proclaim a find. He could not 
drive along like Wrangler, but he did his 
best, and was always there when his won- 
derful nose was wanted. Once, coming 
back from hunting at Healing, he picked 
up some poison. We coaxed and carried 
him to the blacksmith’s at Riby, where 
Jim Smith gave him some soda, and where 
we eventually left him. I never thought 
I should see him hunt again. He did, 
though, and helped to compass the down- 
fall of many another fox before he retired 
from the contest. He was by Warwick- 
shire Tancred (by Wildboy) out of Non- 
such by Streamer. 

The star of the 1899 entry was Wrang- 
ler, one of the best hounds ever bred at 
Brocklesby, and certainly the best dog I 
ever saw in chase. Whether he was more 
brilliant than Stylish it is impossible to 
say, for the latter died in November, 1808, 
and so they never hunted together. Up 
to the time of my leaving Brocklesby Jim 
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Smith said he was the best hound he ever 
knew; and since then he has told me that 
Argus (1914) was ‘‘ nearly as good as 
Wrangler,” a great testimonial, truly! 
Wrangler was very fast, had unlimitea 
drive and dash, an excellent nose and 
tongue, was as stout as could be, never 
did wrong in his life, and was as true as 
steel. He used to fly his gates and many 
of his fences; but after several seasons’ 
work he let some toes down, as such hard- 
driving hounds will. Even then he used 
to shoot away to the head of the pack at 
times, and when it came to close hunting 
he or Nominal was sure to put it right. 
Preston Rawnsley said he was the quickest 
hound to get to the head, if not securing 
a good start, he ever saw. He was very 
shy for some years, and at the Puppy 
Show spent most of the time in the corner. 
He was then put second to Tarquin, who 
never did as much in his life as Wrangler 
did in a week, and whose name is prob- 
ably forgotten now in most of the kennels 
of England; whereas Wrangler will b- 
remembered for all time, and will live to 
be honoured with such historic Brocklesby 
hounds as Rallywood, Ranater, Ambrose, 
Harlequin, and Acrobat. He proved a 
most successful sire, and his good quali- 
ties were transmitted from generation to 
generation. The Brocklesby kennel is full 
of his blood, there is no_ better, 
and many of the leading packs in 
England are indebted to him for increased 
drive, stoutness, nose, tongue, and close- 
hunting qualities. The following packs 
among others used him : Pytchley, South- 
wold, Quorn, Cottesmore, Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Middleton’s, Lord Portman’s, Ches- 
hire, North Cheshire, Atherstone, V.W.H. 
(Lord Bathurst’s) Bramham Moor, Blank- 
ney, Burton, Cleveland and Oakley. He 
was a good colour, with a lot of tan down 
the thighs, and had a long, narrow, and 
very sensible head ; he was modest and re- 
tiring, and never showed himself well on 
the flags; whereas in the field he was 
always the outstanding figure in the pic- 
ture. His breeding was excellent, for he 
was by Warwickshire Sailor (1895), a 
grandson of Belvoir Gambler and a great- 
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grandson of the famous Weathergage, 
while also combining the blood of Brock- 
lesby Acton, Bramham Sailor and Belvoir 
Struggler ; and his dam, Watchful, a great 
hound in chase herself, was by Warwick- 
shire Wildboy out of Sonnet, of that 
wonderful Milton Solomon—Winifred lit- 
ter, the best Will Dale ever bred. 

This 1899 entry was an exceptionally 
good one, and I must make brief mention 
of Victor, Valiant and Valesman, three 
very good dogs by Belvoir Vanquisher 
out of Stately, a hard-working daughter 
of Factor and Scandal. The 1go0o entry 
was the best put forward for many years. 
It included the handsome Foreman, by 
Warwickshire Foreman out of Hopeful; 
Finder, by Warwickshire Fireman out of 
Stately; Augur, by Random; Justice, a 
beautiful bitch by the same sire ; Rubicon, 
by Warwickshire Turncoat; Satellite, a 
neat little dog by Warwickshire Fireman ; 
Danger and Dahlia, by Warwickshire 
Turncoat; Alpine, by Warwickshire Tus- 
can ; and Jarnac, brother to Justice. Fore- 
man was powerfully built, yet showed a 
lot of quality, had a quick, graceful, easy 
movement, was a good rich colour, and 
beautifully bred; he was a capital worker, 
though not going the pace of some. He 
was used by a great many kennels. 

The best-looking bitch entered at Brock- 
lesby for many years was Audrey (1901), 
by Belvoir Dexter out of Abigail (1896). 
She was a beautiful golden tan, and with 
all the bone and scope necessary for a 
brood bitch. She was full of drive, was a 
good line hunter, and could not have been 
better bred. Her mating with both 
Wrangler and Nominal was most success- 
ful in every way. Trimbush, by War- 
wickshire Tuscan out of Speedwell, was 
the best-looking dog in the entry; but the 
’ pick of the basket was Wildair, a son of 
Wrangler and Redwing. He was indeed 
a worthy son of Wrangler, and it is a pity 
his good qualities were not handed on. 
But he only got one litter of puppies, and 
that was in the Southwold kennels, to 
Preston Rawnsley’s great delight. He 
was black and tan with very little white, 
and was good enough in looks to be put 
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next Trimbush at the Puppy Show. One 
other dog, I remember that year, Stentor, 
by Belvoir Stormer out of Saucy, a most 
industrious worker. He was ticked with 
black hairs on his white patches. 

Four couples of Wrangler’s puppies 
were to the fore in 1902, a fine two couple 
from Abigail, and two couples from 
Stately. Of the first litter were Armlet 
and Aimwell, two exceedingly good look- 
ing dogs, grand workers, and most exten- 
sively used. Armlet, evenly marked, was 
full of grace and quality, had plenty of 
bone, excellent feet and legs, and the best 
of necks and shoulders; while Aimwell, a 
trifle the bigger and more strongly built, 
standing 244 inches, was full of quality 
and quite a nice type. Another brother, 
Alderman, was a beautifully topped dog, 
but not straight. No hound worked 
better, and he was a great loss to the pack 
when he died of blood poisoning. Artful, 
of the same litter was a very good bitch, 
and a hard driver. She unfortunately 
broke her shoulder racing over some hard 
plough at Grasby Bottom. The winning 
bitch, Picture, was worthy of her name; 
but she hurt her styfle cub hunting, and 
though she worked honestly and well 
afterwards, could not drive on if there 
was any great pace. 

Sandow, by Belvoir Dexter out of 
Scornful, the winner in 1903, I did not 
like; nor the winning bitch, Secret, 
by Belvoir Stormer out of Aspen, 
as she was sadly lacking in drive 
at first. However, she improved some- 
what later; she was a handsome light tan 
bitch. Much more to my taste was Sig- 
nal, sister to Sandow, a rich tan, of 
beautiful quality, and with perfect neck 
and shoulders. I must mention two dogs 
of that entry that particularly stand out 
in my mind more for their peculiarities 
than their excellence in work. The first 
was a little dog called Despot, by Belvoir 
Dexter. His performances in the field 
were such a long way behind the high 
standard then set at Brocklesby that his 
number was soon up for Rugby. But just 
at the end of the season we ran a fox to 
ground in a drain pipe under a marsh road 
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at Great Coates, and Smith’s efforts on 
the horn failed to produce the mounted ter- 
rier-man, Parks, and with him the means 
for eviction. As the pack bayed around the 
first whipper-in, who was keeping them 
off the opening, Despot strolled up and 
sniffed inquiringly. ‘* Hullo, Despot !” 
said Jim Smith, the huntsman. ‘* What 
is it? Well, go in if you want to and see 
what he looks like!” Despot went in, 
and there was soon a horrible row in that 
tunnel, first yelps of pain, then angry 
snarls and muffled worries, and finally 
silence. And then a little later Despot 
emerged, backwards, dragging his dead 
fox after him. But even this did not gain 
him a reprieve. Herald, by Belvoir 
Stormer out of Huntress, was a sulky, 
funny-tempered dog; if you upset him in 
the field he would stop working at once, 
and sometimes go home; not in hurried 
haste, but with calm deliberation and at a 
steady trot. Left to himself he was a 
good and reliable dog and very fierce at a 
fox. But no whipper-in was allowed to 
interfere with him, and we were careful to 
see that none of the field over-rode hin or 
pressed him at a check. Sometimes when 
Smith was making a cast, or hounds were 
trotting off to another draw, he would 
stand quite still and watch them out of 
sight. Occasionally he came on and over- 
took them, he might turn up later, or he 
might go home. If you tried to drive him 
on, he would certainly do the last, at the 
same dignified, disdainful trot. I remem- 
ber leaving him behind once or twice when 
I was whipping-in at the end of one sea- 
son. But one hard day in the Bradley 
country we ran a fox to ground in a tunnel 
near Tennyson’s Holt, the fox having 
squeezed past the partly-opened grating, 
which must then have swung back into 
position ; for though loose, it covered the 
opening. Later on, as we were coming 
home through Bradley in the dusk a 
labourer called out to us that there was a 
dog inadrain. ‘‘ Are they all on?” asked 
the huntsman of the first whipper-in. ‘‘ All 
on but one, Herald; and I have not seen 
him for a long time,” was the reply. And 
sure enough, far up the drain, one could 
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hear the baying of a hound. Nothing 
could be done that night, as it was then 
nearly dark; so the grating was removed, 
to let him back out, and we trotted off 
home. Smith was early on the scene the 
next morning, but when, after a lot of 
digging, they got up to Herald, he was 
found drowned, having dammed the water 
up. There was no sign of the fox, the 
pipe seemed to go on and on, and no one 
knew where it ended. 

Nathan, by Wrangler out of Niobe, by 
Warwickshire Nailer, was the pick of the 
1904 entry. All the hounds by Wrangler 
were splendid workers, particularly Airy 
and Amateur, two of Audrey’s daughters, 
who ran with the dog hounds, and Noisy, 
sister to Nathan. Then in 1905 came 
Artist by Nominal out of Audrey, a big, 
plain dog, whole golden tan, with a white 
ring round his neck, with the nose and 
tongue of his sire, and the drive and dash 
of his grand-dam, Abigail ; and the follow- 
ing year saw Prodigal, of whom I have 
previously written. He was quite good 
in his work, without being exceptionally 
brilliant, and was used a great deal, being 
particularly successful in the Cheshire ken- 
nels. He stood 244 inches, was dark 
black and tan, with very little white, like 
his sire Belvoir Daystar, and he died from 
blood-poisoning due to the bite of a terrier, 
in 1g10. The first of Armlet’s and Aim- 
well’s stock were forward in 1906, and 
very good workers they were. Vulcan 
sired three fine big bitches from Honesty, 
called Harebell, Haughty and Heedful, put 
forward in 1907, and toppers in work 
they proved; while a litter by the samc 
sire from Pansy were equally good. Per- 
fect, of this litter, the winning bitch, had 
a wonderful nose and tongue, and bred 
well; she and Signal were drowned in a 
drain at Thornton Abbey in 1912. She 
had three good sisters in Peaceful, Placid 
and Plenty, all of whom did well both in 
field and kennel. Viscount and Statesman 
were the pick of the 1908 entry. They 
were placed in the above order at the 
Puppy Show, but they were of different 
type, just as Tarquin and Wrangler were 
in their year; the first being of the blocky 
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sort, while the other looked like racing. 
Both were good hounds in the field, though 
of the two | think I preferred Statesman. 
Viscount was by Vulcan from Amateur, an 
exceptionally good-looking golden tan 
dog, with a white neck, plenty of bone 
and was very compactly and symmetrically 
put together ; he was very extensively used 
all over England; seven and a half couples 
by him were entered at Brocklesby. Just 
at that time there were an exceptional 
number of good sires in the kennel, for 
Speaker, Nathan, Vulcan, Prodigal and 
Statesman, as well as many other good 
dogs were all on the benches. I liked 
Viscount’s breeding particularly, ‘as his 
sire Vulcan combined the blood of Belvoir 
Vanquisher and Warwickshire Nailer with 
the best working blood at Brocklesby ; 
while his dam, Amateur, was one of those 
two big, hard driving daughters of 
Wrangler and Audrey. 

There was nothing outstanding in the 
1909 entry; but that of 1910 was an ex- 
‘ceedingly good one, and nothing was 
dratted at the end of the season. This 


was the last I saw put on at Brocklesby 
before going to live in the South of Eng- 


land. Subsequently I heard from Jim 
Smith that the best entry he bred at Brock- 
lesby was the one of 1914; and these in- 
cluded the dog he ranks next best to 
Wrangler, namely Argus, who was by 
Heythrop Gaylad out of Agile, who was 
by Belvoir Smoker out of Amateur. 
Belvoir Smoker was by Stormer, and 
Amateur was by Wrangler out of Audrey. 
‘Smith says he was a rich dark tan, with no 
‘white, standing 24 inches; of beautiful 
‘quality, and perfectly made for fox-catch- 
ing. He was a very hard runner and 
‘most brilliant in his work, and like Wrang- 
‘ler, he jumped all his gates and !’mber 
and many of his fences. Ten couples by 
‘him were put forward at Brocklesby. 
Lord Yarborough’s friends entered eight 
couples of the twenty-three and a half put 
forward the first year of the Great War, 
and the rest were given away to different 
packs. 

I do not think foxhound breeding is 
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carried on as scientifically and carefully 
nowadays as it used to be, and in the 
manner that made the Belvoir, Badminton, 
Brocklesby and Milton kennels so famous 
in the past, also as the late Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke bred his famous pack. 
Of course in subscription packs, where 
there may be frequent changes of Masters 
and Huntsmen, it is difficult to maintain a 
continuous policy ; but there does not seem 
the same desire now to build up a pack 
consisting of a few well-known and ap- 
proved strains, and to mate them suitably, 
as in the case of racehorse breeding. 
Experience in the past has taught what 
strains are valuable, and what are soft, 
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lack drive and dash, nose or tongue; and 
experience has also shown how certain 
strains in one kennel ‘“ nicked” with 
those in another. But there seems too 
great an inclination in these days to think 
that pedigree means Peterborough ; to use 
blood from any kennel, if prize-winning, 
regardless of whether the sires from it are 
bred for grass, cold-scenting plough, or 
precipitous mountains; and to look no 
further into the breeding than the sire and 
dam. 

At Brocklesby if it was proposed to 
mate a bitch with a certain dog from 
another kennel, the two pedigree sheets 
were placed side by side, and Lord Yar- 
borough and his huntsman compared the 
two carefully. To get an infusion of 
proved strains from an out source was the 
first object, and the dog in question must 
be a known worker himself. Any line of 
softness or other fault was a distinct bar; 
and to get back to certain strains through 
sire and dam, say Belvoir Senator or 
Weathergage, was much to be desired. 
Where two strains of blood in a kennel 


‘* nicked,” as did Harlequin and Acrobat 
at Brocklesby, it was always an advantage 
to continue to bring these two lines to- 


gether. It will be seen that when War- 
wickshire sires were so extensively used 
at Brocklesby, it was in order to get back 
the proved old strains of Belvoir and 
Brocklesby through hounds that were 
themselves beautifully bred and known 
workers. Take Wildboy, with his Lord 
Coventry’s Rambler and Belvoir Weather- 
gage blood; Furrier, of Lord Coventry's 
Rambler, and Milton Solomon descent ; 
Sailor, with the Belvoir Weathergage, 
Brocklesby Acton, and Branham Sailor 
strains in his veins; Tancred, a son of 
Wildboy, and of Brocklesby Tapster 
blood; Nailor, a descendant of Belvoir 
Weathergage and Milton Solomon; Tus- 
can, Belvoir Weathergage and Brocklesby 
Tapster again; Fireman, Milton Solomon 
and Belvoir Weathergage; Talisman, 
Belvoir Weathergage and Fallible, and 
Brocklesby Tapster; and Foreman, Lord 
Coventry’s Rambler, and Belvoir Fallible. 
Here one sees that the same strains are 
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introduced through different hounds; and 
this should be the way, to my mind, to 
build up a pack. 

When Dale first went to Badminton, and 
I first saw them, the pack were of mixed 
appearance, though carefully bred enough. 
There was still a lot of the old Badminton 
pye in the kennel; but Dale soon set to. 
work to get them more level in looks, and 
introduced a lot of old Brocklesby blood, 
of which none better than he knew the 
value. I remember he got a Brocklesby 
dog that had gone to the Carlow and 
Island in a draft and was entered there, 
and only gave ‘‘a fiver” for him. I can- 
not remember his name. But he was. 
beautifully bred and full of the best fox- 
catching blood, going back to Will 
Smith’s Ranter through both sire and 
dam. Then he used Brocklesby Harper 
(1893), who was by Acrobat out of Har- 
lequin’s own sister, Heedless; and I re- 
member seeing some beautiful bitches by 
him at Badminton, of the big, roomy, 
racing sort, and just the Brocklesby type 
and colour. They were Hasty, Harpy, 
Haughty, Handmaid, Hazel and Wafer,. 
and were a rich tan, and had such bone 
and quality. When I last saw the pack 
at Badminton they were as like the Brock- 
lesby in work and looks as two peas. Of 
course when the Duke bought Mr. Austin 
Mackenzie’s dog hounds he improved the 
appearance of the pack very much. 
Vaulter, I remember as a very good look- 
ing golden tan hound. 

The Milton as I recollect them were 
dark in colour, not too big, and of nice 
quality; the opposite to the Atherstone, 
which were light in colour and generally 
too big and cumbersome to wear well or 
go very fast. I saw no more sporting 
looking hounds than the Southwold, such 
keen, eager hunters, with such drive and 
tongue. Preston Rawnsley was a great 
believer in sticking to the old, proved 
strains, and would not look at a sire unless 
he was a tip-top worker. I never saw a 
pack fly to their huntsman’s horn with 
such keenness and confidence as the South-: 
wold did to his. The foundation of his 
pack was, he told me, a bitch called Free- 
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dom (1881), given him by Lord Yar- 
borough; and her breeding proved the 
value of true pedigree, for she was by Mr. 
Chaplin’s Woldsman, whose chief strains 
were those of Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
Dorimont, and Brocklesby Gambler and 
Falstaff, of Belvoir Senator and Brock- 
lesby Nathan descent. Then her dam, 
Fervent, was by Belvoir Fallible from 
Glory (by Random out of Gaiety), who 
the Rev. Cecil Legard said was as good 
as she was beautiful. Freedom was 
mated with Belvoir Weathergage, and 
nearly every hound in Rawnsley’s pack 
went back to her. Rawnsley was a great 
admirer of Brocklesby Wrangler; and he 
was lucky enough to breed the only litter 
sired by his son, Wildair (1901). The 
sport he showed for forty years and the 
foxes he killed proved that he had bred 
exactly the right hounds for the country— 
fast, stout, with plenty of drive, nose and 
tongue, and not too big. <A big lumber- 
ing hound would have been useless in 
Lincolnshire. 

No better type of foxhounds could one 
wish to see than that which the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke bred and hunted 
with such marked success. They were 
built on such elegant scale, showed such 
quality, and looked such fox-catchers. 
Mostly dark black and tan, with not much 
white, they too, like the Southwold, were 
founded on those lines which had proved 
so successful at Belvoir, Brocklesby and 
elsewhere, as witness my previous remarks 
on the breeding of the Warwickshire 
hounds at the conclusion of my remini- 
scences of the Brocklesby pack. The 
Master’s object seemed to be to combine 
a few of the proved strains instead of a 
host of more or less successful ones. 
Both Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
Preston Rawnsley had the benefit of 
Maunsell Richardson’s advice in forming 
their packs, and its value was proved by 
the success of both. When Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke brought his hounds into 
Brocklesby territory, it was a hound cailed 
Gimcrack that was most prominent in 
chase. He was by Wildboy out of Gaiety, 
by Belvoir Glancer, by Weathergage; but 
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I never came across his blood anywhere 
except in the Southdown kennels, Mr. 
Charles Brand having used him with some 
success. A couple of Brocklesby bitches 
were Out on those two occasions with the 
Warwickshire, and I know Stylish was 
disputing supremacy with Gimcrack and 
generally successfully, too. But then she 
was a wonder. 

‘*“Tommy” Wilson bred the Burton 
solely for work, and though he allowed 
them considerable license in the field, they 
could chase and kill a fox properly. There 
were some hounds nearly black, and some 
nearly white, some straight, and some 
crooked; but none of them would have 
been there long if they did not earn their 
oatmeal. He was a great admirer of the 
old Brocklesby dog pack, which he pre- 
ferred to the newly-established one. Good 
feet, sound constitutions and tongue, he 
told me, were the characteristics of Lord 
Yarborough’s hounds, and these he found 
particularly developed in a bitch he got 
from Mr. Harding Cox, called Gadfly, by 
Leveller. She ran well into her eighth 
season, and all her stock were hard and 
a good tan colour; and though he had a 
lot of them, never remembers any of them 
putting a toe down. Although some of 
them did well at hares at walk, he never 
had any trouble with them once they had 
killed a fox. The family of black hounds 
he got through Brocklesby Bonnylass, by 
Albert, by Acton out of Winifred, the dam 
of that famous litter by Milton Solomon. 
She was nearly black, and so were her de- 
scendants, and as he could not part with 
the sort he always used a black dog, so as 
not to be tempted to mix the blood. I 
have previously mentioned what a bold 
rider Mr. Wilson was. He was one of 
those who loved hunting, and bred his 
hounds solely to chase and kill a fox; and 
nothing could stop him riding to them. 
The Blankney, which I used to see when 
‘* Natty’ Cockburn was Master, and 
George Shepherd carried the horn, was 
very full of Belvoir blood, and generally 
good looking. They were descended 
from Mr. Henry Chaplin’s famous pack, 
and showed a lot of sport. I used to see 
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the Pytchley both when Mr. Wroughton 
and Lord Annaly were Masters, though 
John Isaac was huntsman all the time. 
They were most suitably bred for the 
country, on galloping lines and not too 
big. I think we always had a mixed 
pack out, and mostly bitches. And how 
they did go when scent served in those 
glorious stretches of grass. There was 
not a great deal of music; but then 
‘* silence is the criterion of pace.” I don’t 
think Marquis, the Peterborough cham- 
pion, did much good in the kennel; but I 
know Brocklesby Wrangler did. Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth pack, an off- 
shoot of the old Milton pack, were big, 
upstanding hounds, as I remember them 
under Frank Bartlett; and they had a 
rotten country to hunt over, mostly coal 
pits and railways, as far as I could see. 
But good sportsmen can overcome most 
difficulties, and Lord Fitzwilliam and his 
huntsman certainly did so to a wonderful 
degree. Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton hunted 


the Badsworth admirably, but I was not 
particularly impressed with the hounds, 


either in looks or work. I liked them 
better in Mr. C. Brook’s time. The 
Holderness were always a good pack of 
foxhounds, and showed wonderful sport in 
a country very much like North Lincoln- 
shire. I hunted with them a number of 
times, and did not miss the Puppy Show 
for years. I had several pleasant trips to 
the Sinnington too, when Penn Sher- 
brooke was Master, and often met that 
rare old sportsman Tom Parrington, and 
‘* Nimrod” Pearson, another of the very 
best, on the kennel flags. The latter and 
I have also foregathered at the house of 
our mutual friend, ‘‘ Bill’? Ewbank. Sher- 
brooke had a capital two-days-a-week 
country, which included a vale that was 
hard to beat anywhere, and he hunted his 
hounds well. 

I do not know how many packs I have 
seen either at work or on the flags; at one 
time I used to visit a score before the 
opening day. I have seen all the Sussex 
packs at home (and hunted with most of 
them) with one exception, for I was unable 
to obtain permission to pay a visit to 
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Lord Leconfield’s kennels. ‘his is the 
only time permission has ever been refused 
me, and I have been all over England. 
I am sure I did not want to steal any 
hounds! Invariably, otherwise, I have 
had a most cordial welcome, everything 
has been done to make my journey easy 
and comfortable, and I have experienced 
the greatest hospitality. The Southdown 
have shown me the best-looking hounds 
in the South of England, and Mr. Brand’s 
scientific breeding has undoubtedly left its 
mark in the kennel. Norman Loder found 
some good-looking bitches when he took 
over the pack, and was successful with 
them both at Peterborough and Reigate ; 
and he left a hard-working, perfectly dis- 
ciplined pack when he left. The Crawley 
and Horsham work well in a difficult 
country; and Kirby Stapley bred his 
hounds in East Sussex solely to hunt and 
kill foxes (which they certainly did), and 
there was no ‘‘eye wash” about his 
establishment. The hounds might have 
been ‘‘rum ‘uns to look at,” but they 
certainly were ‘‘ good ’uns to go,’’ and 
both they and their Master (he hunted 
them himself) had the utmost trust and 
confidence in each other. He showed a lot 
of sport in a most difficult country to 
hunt, and there were plenty of noses for 
the kennel board. Lord Henry Nevill pre- 
sides over a pack of sturdy, short-legged 
foxhounds, well ribbed-up and with plenty 
of bone; they hunt his woodland country 
in most admirable manner. They work 
well and are well bred, few packs having 
more of the original pure foxhound blood 
in them ; for they come of the old Burton— 
Lord Henry Bentinck’s and Mr. Chaplin’s 
—strains, which is Lord Henry Nevill’s 
favourite blood, and they have in conse- 
quence a great family likeness. Warwick- 
shire and Brocklesby sires have carried on 
these strains at Eridge. 

But the Southern counties seem to me 
particularly ill-adapted to foxhunting, 
unless one is sufficiently enamoured of 
woodland hunting, in say, the Eridge or 
East Sussex countries. It can only be 
carried on at considerable expense and in 
the face of many drawbacks and difficul- 
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ties; and it seems to me that the resulting 
game is anything but worth the candle. 
Of course those who have had no hunting 
elsewhere are satisfied enough; but those 
who know what hunting in the magic circle 
of the Shires, in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, or down in the West is like, would, 
if they could afford to hunt in the South 
of England and were in a position to go 
where they liked, certainly not choose the 
Southern Counties for their field of opera- 
tion. 


Lord Galway had a good-working pack 
in the Grove country, with Sam Morgan 
as huntsman, he who was the proud 
breeder of that most successful sire, Hark- 
away (1885); and I have seen them drive 
along in fine style, throwing their tongues 
well; a very workmanlike pack, too, had 
old Tom Smith at the Bramham Moor; 
while George Leaf put a lot of drive and 
dash into Lord Middleton’s pack during 
the five seasons he was there. To my 
great regret I never hunted with the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds; and I 
only had one day with a pack hunting the 
carted deer in Surrey, and never wanted 
another. To find, chase, and kill your 
quarry is the essence of hunting; but to 
take him out of what looks like a piano 
cart, chase him (if he is in the mood to be 
chased) till he has had exercise enough, 
and then shut him up again ; while the field 
goes off to the nearest hostelry of repute 
for a belated lunch, savours in my mind as 
being rather a travesty of a noble sport. 
I say nothing of cruelty ; because although 
accidents may happen, it is very unusual ; 
and I believe in most cases the deer only 
goes as long as he thinks he will, knowing 
he has a warm cart to step into when he 
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has had enough. I believe Bill Bean’s 
deer used to come home in the middle of 
the pack. But if no fox or hare hunting 
is available, and there are thrusters to 
serve, why not a drag? Hunting the 
carted deer does seem so terribly artificial. 

Though not remarkable for looks, there 
are still several hounds among the Brigh- 
ton Beagles that are bound to catch the 
eye of a good judge, while their working 
qualities are undeniable. Pirate’s nose 
and tongue are invaluable, while the good 
looking Regent is sure to attract attention. 
Then there is Playmate, light in colour 
and a fine worker; Preacher, one of the 
best, and Vaulter and Randolph, though 
the latter is a bit too free of tongue; while 
of the bitches one would be sure to notice 
Poppy, Precious, Ruby, Rosebud, and 
Violet, real hard workers. A very pretty 
litter of three dogs and a bitch were put 
on last season, all very smart in looks and 
first class in work except Villager, the 
others being Victory, Valiant (a great 
favourite of mine), and Vanity, a really 
excellent worker, all the three being fast, 
full of drive, and with good nose and 
tongue, while possessing the requisite 
stoutness. There are some very useful 
hounds to be put on during the coming 
season, and the pack should look much 
more level, while showing no falling off 
in work. 
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The death of Major Hesketh-Prichard 
will occasion the sincerest regret not only 
amongst his innumerable friends but on 
the part of many who knew him solely by 
his books, for these proclaimed him a 
sportsman of the truest type. Nor was he 
less admirable as a soldier. If the truth 
could be known it would doubtless appear 
that by his indefatigable exertions in or- 
ganising and supervising sniping he was 
the means of saving thousands of lives. 
It may certainly be said that he died a 
soldier’s death, for he never got rid of the 
seeds of illness picked up at the front, 
which ultimately proved fatal. Some 
readers will have known him best as a 
novelist, and notably as the creator of the 
brigand chief ‘‘ Don Q.” It was in this 
Magazine that the first of the ‘‘ Don Q” 
stories was published, and we have been 
proud to give other work from his pen. 
He was a noble gentleman. 


* * * 


One of the pictures in the Photographic 
Competition is well worth a few lines of 
explanatory description. The five animals, 
four tigers and a leopard, were all 
shot in the same beat within half an hour 
by Mr. Victor Marayan, who thus ridded 
the district of dangerous pests ; for during 
a period of two years they had done a 
great deal of damage and their man-eating 
propensities had been proved. The photo- 
graph does not disclose the fact that the 
two nearest the camera were ordinary full- 
grown cubs, male and female; but the two 
in the middle are unique, pure albinos 
with much longer necks than the usual 
species, also with ears of peculiar shape 
and curious markings. Leopards never 
inhabit jungles where tigers are living, and 
it is strange therefore that the leopard in 
the photograph should have come out in 
the same beat. 


Anyone who passes along the streets of 
the West End is apt to meet little strings 
of horses, as a rule remarkably neat 
hacks often with a strong suggestion of 
the thoroughbred about them, and to be in- 
formed if he should make inquiry that they 
are polo ponies on their way to Ranelagh 
or Hurlingham’ or going home to their 
stables after playing. Perhaps the major- 
ity of them can only be called ponies by 
courtesy. They are horses, and it does 
surely seem time to fix a standard height 
for, let us say, equine competitors at 
the game if any height is ever to be fixed. 
The trouble is that breeders do not know 
at what to aim. During and just after 
the war latitude had to be allowed because 
ponies were so scarce. The deficiency 
has been made good and the excuse no 
longer exists. 


* * * 


One of the most important questions in 
connection with the Turf is that of start- 


ing. Only those intimately concerned 
with racing understand what getting well 
away or losing ground when the gate rises 
really means; and it is extremely difficult 
to find the combination of patience, good 
temper, firmness, experience and percep- 
tion which a competent starter must 
possess. Mr. Ernest Willoughby’s suc- 
cession te the peerage as Lord Middleton 
is a serious loss, for he, an old steeplechase 
rider, thoroughly understood his duties. 
The Stewards of the Jockey Club propose 
to experiment in starters, to let a certain 
number of gentlemen who have already 
tried their hands see what they can do dur- 
ing the July Meetings at Newmarket. To 
put them thus to the test is perhaps the 
best way of demonstrating their compet- 
ence, but if they should fall short it will be 
a little hard on owners whose horses have 
been ‘‘ left.” 


Foreign Entries at Henley 


T. A. PIMM. 


ONCE heard rowing described 

as an artificial sport inasmuch as 
no one in his senses would go afloat 
in a boat which it was exceedingly 
difficult either to stop in or to avoid 
falling through, and also as it was the 
only form of locomotion which did 
not allow the man providing the loco- 
motive force to see which way he was 
going! For all that, English amateur 
rowing remains one of the cleanest 
forms of athletics, and one which has 
no equal for eliminating all selfish- 
ness. No man can take his place in 
any boat, whether University, col- 
lege, or club, unless he is prepared to 
sink his own personality or wishes, 
and becomes one of a crew, whether 
an eight, four, or pair, prepared to 
give up most things which make life 
pleasant during the many months of 
arduous work which are necessary 
before a crew can become a crew, in- 
stead of so many men ina boat. This 
being so, it was not surprising to find 
that the toll of rowing men who fell 
either in or on account of the war was 
a very heavy one, and this toll in- 
cluded, to mention only a few of many 
very gallant gentlemen, such men as 
F. S. Kelly of the O.U.B.C. and 
Leander, one of the finest scullers this 
country has ever seen; W. A. L. 
Fletcher, who rowed in four winning 
Oxford crews, as well as in three 
Leander crews for the Grand, includ- 
ing the record-breaking crew of 1891, 
and who, in addition, was one of the 
finest coaches of his time; C. R. le 
Blanc Smith, the president of 
C.U.B.C. in 1912 and 1913; H. Lumb, 
the captain of the London R.C,, 


A, A. BAYNES, AMATEUR SCULLING CHAMPION 
OF QUEENSLAND 


whose crews for the Grand he stroked 
for four years, and Charles Rought, 
of the Thames R.C., who rowed in 
the winning Stewards four of 1909 and 
1911, in addition to making a record 
in the Goblets (with Bruce Logan) in 
1911, when they dead-heated with 
Beresford and Cloutte of the same 
club. Such a heavy loss of life, in- 
cluding, as it does, a number of men 
whose services as coaches were irre- 
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placeable, necessitated what was prac- 
tically a fresh start being made after 
the signing of the armistice, and 
when one realises that the only row- 
ing done between July, 1914, and the 
end of 1918 was at schools, and that 
it takes at least twelve to eighteen 
months before the average man is fit 
to row over the Henley course, it 
is really surprising that the form 
shown at the Peace regatta of 1919, 
and the Henley regatta of 1920, was 
as good as it was. The regatta of 
1921, with its perfect weather and 
equally fine rowing conditions, 
showed us that the majority of the 
colleges and clubs had regained their 
old-time skill, and that the brother- 
hood of the oar was alive and active 
once again. Writing, as I do, some 


time before the complete entry list for 
the regatta, which takes place on July 


6th, 7th, 8th and gth, is known, it is 
impossible even remotely to prophesy 
what will be the final destination of 
the various challenge cups, but judg- 
ing by the activity shown on the Isis, 
Cam, and tideway, it appears very 
probable that a record entry will be 
received. 

The foreign entries, which at the 
time of writing have yet to be ap- 
proved by the sub-committee respon- 
sible for seeing that all the rules of 
the regatta as regards the amateur 
status of the competitors are con- 
formed to, include the following :— 


Grand Challenge Cup.—Christiania 
Roklub, Norway; Grasshoppers’ 
Club, Zurich, Switzerland; Royal 
Club Nautique de Gand, Belgium; 
Société Nautique de la Marne, France. 

Stewards’ Challenge Cup.—Grass- 
hoppers’ Club, Zurich. 

Silver Goblets and Nicholls Chal- 
lenge Cud—Koninklijke  Roei-en 
Zeelvereeniging*de Maas, Rotterdam. 
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Diamond Challenge Sculls.—A. A. 
Baynes, Commercial R.C., Brisbane, 
Queensland; W. M. Hoover, Duluth 
B.C., U.S.A.; M. W. Schmid, See 
Club, Zurich. 

The first foreign entry for the pre- 
mier challenge cup for eight-oared 
rowing—i.e., the Grand Challenge 
Cup—which was first rowed for in 
1839, was that of the Germanic Row- 
ing Club of Frankfort, but it was not 
until the visit in 1906 of the Club 
Nautique de Gand of Belgium that 
the cup left this country. This suc- 
cess was repeated in 1907 and 1909. 
The 1912 regatta, which is memorable 
as being the first occasion on which 
the reigning Sovereign and his Queen 
have visited Henley, saw the Sydney 
R.C., of New South Wales, success- 
ful by three-quarters of a length in 
the final heat against a Leander crew, 
a success which was repeated in 1914 
by the Harvard Athletic Association 
B.C., U.S.A., who defeated the 
Union B.C.,‘Boston, in the final. 
The 1912 regatta was also noteworthy 
as being the only one where no Eng- 
lish crew has succeeded in reaching 
the semi-final heats, the other crews | 
on this occasion being the Winnipeg 
R.C. of Canada and the Mainzer 
Ruder-Verein, Germany. The Grand 
has, of course, seen many fine races, 
notably those in 1891, when Leander 
made the existing record of 6.51 in 
the final against London, and also 
dead-heated with Thames in a semi- 
final heat, and the race in 1906 be- 
tween Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
stroked by D. C. R. Stuart, against 
the Argonaut Rowing Club, Toronto, 
when the two crews were never clear of 
one another, the Hall eventually win- 
ning by half a length. I think, how- 
ever, the races of 1906, 1907 and 1909, 
in which the Belgian crews apveared, 
are specially memorable. Apart from 
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THE THAMES R. C. EIGHT 


the fact that these crews were success- 
ful, they were responsible for intro- 
ducing into this country a style of 
rowing which appeared to contravene 
all the accepted theories of the  so- 
called English style. Rowing in a 
boat built in three sections and bolted 
together, using swivel rowlocks and 
oars with seven-inch blades, and row- 
ing with very little swing, and with 
an exaggerated ‘“ feather,’’ together 
with the fact that a number 


of the crew wore beards, an adorn- 
ment which caused them to be given 
several irreverent nicknames, and that 
the majority continued smoking all 
through the regatta, they proved con- 
clusively that the real secret of pace 
in an eight, all other things being 
equal, lay in the word “ together.’’ 
The Belgian crews were beautifully 
together and rowed like a machine. 
It will be remembered that it was only 
at the Olympic regatta of 1908 (Hen- 
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ley that year being confined to British 
crews only) that they were defeated, 
and then by one of the finest eights, 
although containing many veterans, 
that ever rowed under the cerise 
colours of Leander. This crew con- 
sisted of A. C. Gladstone, F. S. 
Kelly, B. C. Johnstone, Guy 
Nickalls, C. D. Burnell, R. H. San- 
derson, R. B. Etherington Smith, 
H{. C. Bucknall (stroke), and G. S. 
Maclaglen (cox). 

Of the other entries this year for 
the Grand, the Grasshoppers’ Club 
from Zurich is the first Swiss crew 
that has appeared at Henley, and is 
rather an unknown factor for that 
reason. It will, of course, be remem- 


bered that the Swiss crews in the 1920 
Olympic regatta at Antwerp did very 
well, a Swiss eight being defeated by 
the Leander crew which was eventu- 
ally beaten by the U.S.A. navy crew. 


A French crew has only once before 
entered, in 1893, although the Thames 
Cup was won in 1912 by the Racing 
Club de Paris. The Norwegian are 
also making their first appearance in 
the Grand, and their second at the 
regatta, their crew last year winning 
the Thames Cup after some of the 
finest racing of the regatta. No one 
who saw it will ever forget their race 
against the Magdalen College 2nd 
crew in the semi-final heat, when after 
the two crews had rowed the whole 
course with never more than a few 
feet between them, and with Magdalen 
actually leading by a few feet almost 
to the winning post, the Norwegians 
won by a foot! In such circumstances 
the Norwegian custom of throwing 
their coxswain into the river to cele- 
brate a victory can be readily under- 
stood, although the coxswain may 
have different views. 

The probable crews to defend the 
cup appear likely to be New College, 
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head of the river at Oxford, Jesus 
College and Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, Leander and the London and 
Thames Rowing Clubs. Of these, 
Leander would appear likely to be the 
most dangerous, especially if they are 
able to devote more time to the pre- 
liminary rowing than has been possi- 
ble in the past few years. 

Unlike the Grand, the Stewards 
Challenge Cup for four-oared rowing 
has only once left the country, namely 
in 1910, when the Winnipeg Rowing 
Club of Canada defeated the Mainzer 
R.C. of Germany in the final heat. 
Only two English crews, Leander and 
Thames, competed at this regatta, 
however. The non-success of foreign 
crews in this event is probably mainly 
due to the fact that four-oared rowing 
in this country is practised without a 
coxswain, this habit dating from 1868, 
when the coxswain of a Brasenose crew 
jumped overboard at the start. All 
foreign crews, on the other hand, 
carry a coxswain when rowing on 
their own water. 

As compared with the compara- 
tively small number of colonial and 
foreign crews which have entered for 
the two events referred to above, 
there has been no lack of foreign com- 
petitors for the Diamonds, _ first 
sculled for in 1844. Since that date, 
the trophy has been taken out of the 
country by J. J. K. Ooms, Neptuna 
Rowing Club, Amsterdam (1892), 
E. H. Ten Eycle, Wachusett Boat 
Club, Mass., U.S.A. (1897), L. F. 
Scholes, Don Rowing Club, Toronto 
(1904), C. McVilly, Derwent Rowing 
Club, Tasmania (1913), G. Sinigaglia, 
Fario Club, Como, Italy (1914), F. E. 
Eyken, Delft University (1921). The 
most surprising of these victories was 
that of Scholes in 1904, when he met 
F. S. Kelly in the semi-final heat. In 
this race Kelly led by two lengths 
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LEANDER R. C. PRACTISING FOR GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 


soon after the start, but Scholes gra- 
dually brought him back and went 
ahead shortly after the mile post, 
Kelly stopping before he reached the 
post, and being lifted out of his boat 
by the Thames Conservancy officials 
completely rowed out. Kelly had his 
revenge, however, in the following 
year, when in the final against Black- 
staffe, the winner the following year, 
he won in the magnificent time of 8 
minutes 10 seconds, 15 seconds inside 
the previous record and 5 seconds in- 
side the record for the pairs, and that 
after being behind at Fawley ! 

The entries for this year, including 
as they do the champion sculler of 
Queensland, Baynes, and the cham- 
pion sculler of America, Hoover, is 
perhaps stronger than usual, but 
against this I think that the English 
scullers of the present day are superior 
to any that have been seen on the river 
for some little time, and, in addition, 


there is an increasing tendency for the 
man who intends to scull not to row 
at the same time, a tendency which 
can only lead to increased speed. Un- 
like the other entrants, the English 
competitors for the event are already 
known, and will include J. Beresford, 
junior, of the Thames R.C., the win- 
ner in 1920; D. H. L. Gollan, of 
Trinity and Leander; S. Earl, Mag- 
dalen and O.U.B.C. Both Beresford 
and Gollan are sculling at present in 
very much better style than they 
showed last year, and I think that we 
can therefore rely upon their efforts 
being successful to retain the sculls 
in this country. Beresford’s very 
sporting action last year in waiting for 
Eyken after the latter had fouled the 
booms in the final heat, was the main 
cause of the Dutchman’s victory, and 
was as fine an example as could be 
found of what sportsmanship in row- 
ing really is. 
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The Delightful Districts of 
BONNIE SCOTLAND 


SUCH AS 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, 


Moffat, Peebles, Lanark. 


THE CLYDE COAST, 


Dunoon, Rothesay. Arran. 


THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS, 


Stirling, Callander, The Trossachs, Gleneagles, Crieff. 


THE LAND OF THE GAEL, 


Loch Tay, Loch Awe, Oban, Ballachulish, Glencoe 


and the other districts renowned for 


SPORT and PLEASURE 


are easy of access by the 
DIRECT EXPRESS SERVICES 
of 
THE LONDON & NORTH WESTERN & CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 


Tourist and Excursion Fares 


Guides and all information free 
at London & North Western Railway Stations and Offices. 


There is no better 
Golf Course in 


Great Britain 
than Gleneagles 


The Golf Course is readily reached by the Caledonian Railway — 
Gleneagles Station. It is situated about 15 miles south of Perth 
—on the West Coast Route of the London and North Western and 
Caledonian Railways. 


CONVENIENT TRAIN SERVICE 


Tourist and Excursion Fares 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCOTLAND 


fee Health and Recreation. 


Hail to thee! Land of the loch and the glen, 
Tho’ generous the tributes thy poets bestowed— 


No eulogy born of the spirits of men 
Can e’er do thee justice—thou, beauty’s abode. 


F ever there was an adjective with a 

proprietary ring about it then it is the 
one, applied above, which very often is 
applied to Scotland and subjects Scot- 
tish. Truly is Caledonia ‘‘ bonnie ’’ and 
truly enough, likewise, are its good folk 
well to throw in one’s lot with. By which- 
ever line the enthusiast elects to travel, 
once across the border, history and 
romance vie with each other in interest. 
Quite early is this 


BONNIE SCOTLAND. 


were not overlooked in their day, by the 
poets. In due course Carstairs, a pretty 
village, is reached, from whence the run, 
either to Glasgow or Edinburgh is easily 
made. Let one presume the initial visit 
will be to the latter-named. Glasgow is 
the hub of North Britain and the second 
city of the Empire, has fine municipal 
buildings, streets which are invariably 
well thronged, and institutions worth 

visiting. It is as 


instanced with re- 
gard to the West 
Coast Route and 
one _ instinctively 
keeps a look-out 
for Gretna Green. 

The county of 
Dumfries pos- 
sesses some rest- 
ful scenery and a 
typical example 
is to be found in 
Moffat, a couple 
of miles run on a 
branch line from 
Beattock. This 
vicinity is prolific 
in history of clan 
rivalry. The Annan Valley is very beau- 
tiful and at a point of vantage overlook- 
ing it is the charming Moffat House, 
recently with commendable enterprise 
having been adapted to the status of a 
first-class private hotel. The appoint- 
ments are elegant and the outlook superb, 
golfers and fishermen can enjoy their 
pursuits in the neighbourhood in thorough 
fashion. Moffat’s mineral wells are re- 


nowned and the beauties of the district 


View from Skipper’s Hill, Rothesay. 


the starting point 
of a number of 
tours by train and 
steamer that its 
claims will estab- 
lish themselves. 
Three of Scot- 
land’s railways, 
the Caledonian, 
the North British 
and the Glasgow 
and South-West- 
ern run steamers 
to the popular 
Clyde resorts, and 
Rothesay, situate 
in a fine bay at 
the mouth of the 
Kyles of Bute, is brightness itself. The 
Island of Arran, via Ardrossan, by the 
fast trains and steamers of the Cale- 
donian Railway is within a little more 
than an hour and a half of Glasgow. Ar- 
ran is abundantly health-giving, its moun- 
tain air being pregnant with the odour of 
the heather. Glasgow has particular 
significance as being the initial port of 
embarkation for the steamers of Messrs. 
David MacBrayne, Ltd., by which 


SCOTLAND’S GRANDEST TOURS 
WONDERFUL FIORDS = NEARER THAN NORWAY 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Saloon Steamer 
“Columba”, viewing the shipbuilding on the Clyde, passing Dum- 
barton Castle, and calling en route at the beautiful Clyde watering- 
places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the famous Kyles of 
Bute, Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest One-day 
Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave in the Island of 
Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish Kings, and passing the ancient 
Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, 
also Tobermory Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship.| 


3. OBAN TOINVERNESS, via beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch 
Eil, passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan Breck, the hero of 
Robt. Louis Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped’, viewing Glencoe 
the scene of the great massacre, & calling at the ancient little town of 
Fort William, sheltering pleasantlyat the foot of Ben Nevis, Britain’s 
highest mountain, through the famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich 
and Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


Historical Guide Book (beautifully tllustrated) post free1s. Tourist Programme post free on 
application. Ask for Speeial Booklet ‘‘K.” It gives you just the information you require. 


DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 
Royal Mail Steamers, 119 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 


MOFFAT HOUSE PRIVATE HOTEL 
MOFFAT 


Fine old Manor House, standing in its own extensive grounds 


ELEGANTLY APPOINTED 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS OF THE ANNAN VALLEY AND SURROUNDINGS 


Mrs. CAVERS 
Proprietrix Telephone No. 28 


PANMURE HOTEL, Edzell, N.B. 


THE HEALTHIEST SPOT IN SCOTLAND 


Grand Scenery. Pure Air. Charming Walks and Drives. 
The Hotel contains Spacious Lounge and every Modern 
Comfort. High-class Cuisine. Electric Light and Heating 


AN IDEAL RESORT FOR GOLF 


(18-Hole Course). One of the best Inland Courses. Within 
5 minutes’ walk of Hotel. 


TENNIS © BOWLING GREENS NEAR. 
MOTORING (Garage and Pit). 
On the Official List of the R.A.C. and Leading Clubs. 


Send at once for Illustrated Tariff to the MANAGER. 


Gene 
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Summer Tours in the Western High- 
lands and Islands are so efficiently per- 
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presents to the golfer. To enumerate 
the golf courses of Scotland would occupy 


formed. In stages the Clyde health re- considerable space and time, to attempt 
sorts are called at. The vermilion-hued _ to chronicle their ultra-sporting features 
funnels of the would be a 
Columba ’’ —ac- work apart. 

centuate the beauty When Braid 


of the views and af 
scribe, dealing withf 
impressions} 
of the trip, speaks} 
of the ‘* Columba’’ 


early 


laid out Glen- 
eagles he 
made history. 
Braid, to use 
a term some- 


as ‘‘ steering a times applied 
course between in journalism, 
green islands—- demonstrat e d 
emerald jewels set “* creative ”’ 
in silver- ability. That 
bright wa- vexed process, 
ters.” At collectively 
Tarbert the defined as 
voyageur will ‘‘work’’ (the 


either go 
ashore to join 
the Islay Mail 
Steamer 
Pioneer,’’ 
or proceeding 
to Ardrishaig, 
make his ac- 
quaintance 
with the 
Crinan Canal 
Steamer ‘‘Lin- 
net,’? which 
is awaiting. 
The various 
itineraries in 
vogue by the 
MacBrayne 
services 
should be 
studied by the 
intending visi- 
tor—the com- 
posite tours 
by steamer, 
motor and 
railway, oc- 
cupying from 


one to six days, escorting the traveller 
through scenes strikingly beautiful. 
What a Mecca the country, as a whole, 


sound of 
which has 
given not a 


few a ‘“ bad 
turn ’’), has 
accrued in 
both antici- 
pated and 
quite unex- 
pected forms. 


Not the least 
affected has 
been the poster 
artist. But can he, 
talented though he 
be, fairly depict the 
fa great golf course? 
One opines not. 
mi That apart, the 
@ World and his wife 
‘and family golf at 
} Gleneagles. When 
1, the Caledonian train 
slows up at this 
~ Perthshire Para- 

dise, the Com- 


3. Sunset, Ardgour, 
4. On the Coe. 


1. Scene of the Massacre, Glencoe. 
2. Entrance to Glencoe. 


pany’s officials (evi- 
dently selected for 
their faultless articulation—not, perhaps 
altogether devoid of musical trail), see to 
it that one’s whereabouts are not mistaken. 
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LOCH AWE HOTEL, Awe. Argyllshire 


FINEST SITUATION 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 


FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS 
COMPLETE 


Motor Garage with Lock-ups 
Accumulators Charged 


Salmon and Tre Trout Fishing. 
MOTOR CAR | FOR HIRE 
Illustrated Brochure on application 


Under the personal supervision of the 
Family of the late Duncan Fraser 


T. W. CURRIE 


Manager 


Marine Hotel 
NORTH BERWICK 
Telephone No. 110 Telegrams: “Marine” 
HEALTH-GIVING, BRACING AIR 


The Hotel is well known for its beauti- 

ful situation. perfect equipment, and 

' excellent management. The Lounge 

| and other Public Rooms facethe Famous 

] | a Links, and command an unrivalled 
prospect of Sea and Shore. 


GOLFING FACILITIES UNEQUALLED 


NEW GARAGE, with separate 
Locked Compartments. 


Full Particulars on application to 
JAS. CLARKE, Manager. 


‘From a Trout fly to a Steam Yacht."’ 


JOHN MUNRO, Ltd. 


HIGHLAND YACHT DEPOT 


OBAN 


A large stock of all requirements on hand Steam and Sailing Yachts and 
YACHTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, MOTORING, GOLFING, &c. Motor Launches for Sale or Hire 


ABERDEEN 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


Patronised by Members of Royal Family and many distinguished Visitors and leading County 
Families, Modern. Quiet. 150 yards from Station. 


Hotel Porter attends trains. Patent Safety Lift. 100 Rooms. 


*Phone 2910. Mrs. G. S. TADMAN, Manageress. 
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anchor, Oban and its precincts 
are irresistible. It is ‘‘ cor- 
rect ’’ to stay for a spell, and 
one’s quarters might well be 
the Marine Hotel—as_ the 
sequel to the query, ‘‘ Where 
shall | put up at Oban? ’’ the 
establishment named is de- 
fined. And there is no need 
to burden oneself on a long 
journey with all the details of 
a sportsman’s equipment, the 
house of John Munro, Ltd., 
has all the appurtenances to 
pastime that the most zealous 


Cruden Bay Golf Course and Hotel. 


A RUN ROUND. 


On the rail to Oban, some delectable 
and sporting districts are compassed. Al- 
ternative routes from Gleneagles are by 
way of Crieff and St. Fillans, or the main 
line through Dunblane. The former tra- 
verses the moor of Tullibardine, and the 
Murrays, now Dukes of Atholl, take their 
title therefrom. The Knock of the Crieff 
overlooks the town of that name, and 
many holiday-makers become patrons of 
the district. Higher up the line are 
Comrie and the already named St. Fil- 
lans, and the shores of Loch 


can require, and, in addition, 
a fleet of cars is always available. 


THE CAPITAL AND OTHER 
ATTRACTIONS. 


There is something impressive about 
the City of Edinburgh, its varied char- 
acteristics from the scenic standpoint, 
the unusual combination within a town 
site, of hill and valley, its historic asso- 
ciation, and—its Princes Street. It is 
quite distinct from Glasgow, and hardly 
reminiscent of any other place the writer 
can recall. The general bearing of Edin- 
burgh is proud, it has some fine hotels 
and shops, the cable trams are only parti- 
ally retained, having been replaced to 


Earn. The junction of the 
main line to Oban is Balqu- 
hidder; proceeding through 
Crainlarich and Tyndrum, 
Loch Awe, with its handsome 
hotel is attractive to a degree, 
and instances one of the good 
things that Scotland has to 
offer. The sportsman will 
have his heyday here, salmon 
and trout fishing, really excel- 
lent sport, being not the least 
of the district’s qualifications. 
Loch Awe Hotel is designed 
for the connoisseur. On leav- 
ing, Oban must be visited. Pic- 
turesque and charming, with 
snowy-sailed yachts riding at 


Inverness from the Castle. 
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PEEBLES HOTEL HYDRO 


$ 


600 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
A PALATIAL HOTEL with the BATHS IN- 
STALLATION and ELECTRICAL TREAT- 
MENT of a CONTINENTAL SPA. _ Resident 
Physican. 

Lovely Scenery. Pure Bracing Air. 
Accommodates 300 guests. Every Amusement. 
Spacious Ballroom. Orchestra. 
Delightful Grounds. 

Tennis, Badminton, Bowls, &c. 
GOLF: Excellent 18-hole Course near. Charming 
Excursionsinthe “ Walter Scott ’’ Country. Garage. 


Send at once for illustrated Tariff to the MANAGER. 


Invercauld Arms Hotel 


Braemar 
By Balmoral 


J. Gregor, Proprietor 


OBAN 


The Marine Hotel 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION FOR 100 GUESTS 


Perfectly Appointed 


FINEST CUISINE. 


REASONABLE TARIFF 


Officially appointed to A.A., R.S.A.C. & M.U. 


TELEGRAMS: “MARINE HOTEL, OBAN” 


TELEPHONE: 61 
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some extent by a single-deck motor-bus 
service. Its two main termini, Waver- 
ley (North British) and Princes Street 
(Caledonian) see many “‘ arrivals’ and 
‘** departures ’’ daily. A brisk run from 
Waverley Station on a branch line from 
Drem, is North Berwick, a notable water- 
ing-place dear to the golfer, the bather, 
and in general the visitor who appreciates 
a select holiday resort. The Marine 
Hotel is an establishment of the highest 
order, lavishly appointed and thoroughly 
appreciated for its cuisine. Peebles, 
almost due south of Edinburgh, was held 
in esteem by many 
Scottish kings. 
The Peebles Hy- 
dropathic, a strik- 
ing edifice, is a 
fitting sample of 
the accommoda- 
tion available for 
the visitor. Aber- 
deen, the Great 
White City of the 
North, is never 
missed, and can 
be reached by 
either of the two 
trunk lines. By, 
way of the Cale- 
donian service, a 
break of journey 
should be made 
at Bridge of Dun, 
from whence a 
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1715.’’ Braemar to-day is unsullied by 
any such untoward element—it is the 
acme of peace and is a delight of itself. 
Cruden Bay, on which the Great North 
of Scotland Railway has lavished time 
and money to render more attractive, is 
a fine antidote to the condition sometimes 
brought about by strenuous business ap- 
plication. Invigorating sea breezes and 
a turn on the ‘‘ Links ’’ at Cruden Bay, 
will speedily recuperate. The lay-out of 
the two courses has reverted to former 
conditions, but with certain improve- 
ments, both the 18-hole and _ g-hole 
courses afford a 
more _ sporting 
game, and con- 
siderable profes- 
sional skill has 
been employed. 
The Company’s 
Cruden Bay Hotel 
is admirably ap- 
pointed and most 
comfortable. 

A highland re- 
sort of many 
amenities is Gran- 
town - on - Spey, 
surrounded by the 
Strathspey pine 
woods. The 
‘* Square ’’ forms 
part of a fine 
thoroughfare — 


short run, via 
Brechin, will land 
you at Edzell: some eminent authority, 
whose identity for the moment one does 
not recall, once described this enchanting 
village as the ‘‘ healthiest place in Scot- 
land.’’ The Panmure Hotel is the goal 
elect. 

From Aberdeen the Great North of 
Scotland Railway serves the picturesque 
districts of Banchory, Aboyne and Bal- 
later: from the last named that Com- 
pany’s comfortable motors convey you to 
Braemar. In the lounge of the Inver- 


cauld Arms Hotel at this venue is a brass 
plate inscribed ‘‘ On this spot the Earl 
of Mar raised his Standard of Rebellion, 


Landing at Fingal’s Cave, Staffa. 


the stranger 
would hardly an- 
ticipate the like in a town as far removed 
from the main business arteries. The 
Grant Arms Hotel affords choice accom- 
modation, and visitors are sure to loosen 
their purse-strings or have recourse to 
their pocket-books when they survey the 
array of Scotch tweeds and homespuns 
displayed by Messrs. A. C. Grant, Ltd., 
who have an emporium in the town. 

No aspirant to an acquaintance with 
the romantic country under brief review 
will forego a visit to the Ayrshire sea- 
board. Troon’s fine sands, sporting 
links, vivifying air and charming out- 
look, endear it to the hearts of many 
Vol. LVIII—R 
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astute judges. Prestwick gains in ad- 
herents year by year and offers every 
facility for a sporting holiday. The 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Company have a great regard for Ayr, 
the county town; 
class hotel in connection 
betoken progress. There 
is something charm- 
ingly comfortable 
about the Com- 
pany’s hotel]; 
golf-course, laid | 
out by Willie 
Fernic, is world 
renowned. Port- 
patrick, in the ex- 
treme south-west, is 
admired by many. 

The West Highland 
Railway for a consider- 
able stretch, skirts Loch Lomond— 
who shall pay tribute to Bonnie Scot- 
land and not make the journey? 
The line which by the way of Fort 


the station and first- 


Oo ben. 
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William, Banavie, and Arisaig, fin- 

ally terminates at Mallaig, presents 

a soul-stirring panorama of wonders 

that words will not even faintly 

describe. His Majesty the late King 

Edw ard, when Prince of Wales, in pre- 

: siding over the opening of 

the Forth Bridge, must 

surely have experi- 

\ enced a feeling of 

» pride — perhaps 

the marked ease 

which was _ his 

ek characteristic at 

all times, would 

render the occa- 

sion more impres- 

sive. To say that 

it is a wonderful struc- 

ture, or to attempt in 

its regard to formulate 

an adequate pen-picture, is 

well-nigh impossible. 

The claims of Caledonia are sub- 

stantial—this year, at all events, let 
it be your goal; it is worth the while. 


Grantown-on-Spey.— 
Ideal Health Resort. 
IDEAL MOTORING CENTRE. 


Telegrains—" Grant-Arms, Grantown-on-Spey.”’ 


In the Heart of the Scottish: Highlands. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL. 
Pine Woods. 
GOLF (18 holes). 


93 miles Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
Lawn Tennis. Bowls. 


APPLY MANAGER. 


By Appointment 


Specialists 


in High-class Tailoring 
and 


Unique Scotch Fabrics | 


A. Cc. GRANT, LTD. 
24-26 Maddox St., W.1 
also 


Grantown-on-Spey 
Crieff and Braemar 
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The Tourist Trophy Races. 


HE Auto-Cycle Union’s Annual 
Tourist Trophy Races should now be 
regarded as of equal importance and in- 
terest with any of the classic national 
sporting events. These races are, in- 
deed, international in character, and in the 
combination of sport and educative infor- 
mation which they invariably supply they 
have, I think, hardly a single parallel in 
any sphere. As I have frequently en- 
deavoured to indicate something of the 
value of the T. T. Races to the ordinary 
motor-cyclist in improving the breed of 
machine he rides, I will not now labour 
the technical features of the races held 
last month. I may record, however, that 
in journeying to the Isle of Man this year 
I shared with many others the belief that 
the 1922 T. T. would prove of supreme 
interest, and this events certainly justified. 
Although there were not so many spec- 
tacular incidents as in the two preceding 
meetings, the general interest of the races 
was even more constant, and there were 
outstanding performances which again 
enhanced one’s admiration for the modern 
motor-cycle and for the prowess of the 
riders who so valiantly contested for pre- 
mier honours. Driving around the T. T. 
course on the eve of the races, I was 
more than ever impressed by the signific- 
ance of the speeds that have been recorded 
at recent meetings. But this year’s per- 
formances eclipsed all records, and in re- 
flecting upon the 1922 T. T. as a thing of 
the past, one is profoundly impressed by 
the wonderful speeds accomplished. 


The Manx course, in its circuit of 37? 
miles, embraces every condition of going. 
From a drop down Snaefell mountain, on 
which speeds of eighty to ninety miles an 
hour are easily possible, the course varies 


By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


Wonderful Speeds in Last Month’s Contests. 


A Great Sporting Event. 


to acute hairpin bends which the ordinary 
touring rider would only negotiate at all 
with great caution. Yet certain of the 
T. T. competitors appeared hardly to slow 
down in their meteoric flight round the 
succeeding laps. Five times in the Light- 
weight and Junior and six times in the 
Senior Race this gruelling circuit had to be 
negotiated. One may fairly easily imagine 
a hardened rider putting up a good lap 
speed for one or two circuits during the 
preliminary practising, but the figures re- 
corded for the winners’ average speeds 
over the whole distance this year almost 
amaze one. They tell with irrefutable 
evidence of two things—the remarkable 
efficiency of the present-day motor-cycle as 
evolved by the T. T. Races, and the 
superb stamina, nerve and general physi- 
cal fitness of the magnificent sportsmen 
who ride it in these classic events. If any- 
one may doubt the justification for super- 
latives in this connection let him take a 
trip to the Isle of Man and tour slowly 
around the T. T. course! 


PROGRESS REVEALED. 


A few outstanding features of this year’s 
Races illustrate the progress made since 
the T. T. of 1921. In the Junior Race, 
last year’s lap record was broken fourteen 
times. The fastest lap on this occasion 
was put up by Le Vack on a 23 h.p. New 
Imperial, his time of 40 mins. 7 secs. 
equalling a speed of 56.46 m.p.h. and beat- 
ing the record lap of Edmund (34 h.p. 
Triumph) in the Senior Race last year by 
one second! The 2} h.p. Levis which, 
driven by G. S. Davison, won the Light- 
weight Race, averaged just under 50 miles 
an hour over the whole course of 188? 
miles, while the fastest Lightweight lap, 
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PART OF GRAND STANDS AT T. T. RACES 


by W. L. Handley on a 2} h.p. O. K. 
Junior, was accomplished at exactly fifty- 


one miles an hour. In the Senior Race 
last year’s lap record was broken no less 
than nineteen times, the winner of the 
race, A. Bennett on a 34 h.p. Sunbeam, 
getting round in 37 mins. 46 secs., equal- 
ling practically sixty miles an hour over 
the whole circuit! He won the race at 
an average speed of 58.33 m.p.h. for the 
2263 miles course, an even more remark- 
able performance than his record lap. 

I will now attempt to give some account 
of the races as viewed from the grand 
stands. The Lightweight and Junior 
Races, run together on Tuesday, May 
30th, were started promptly at 10 a.m. 
There were thirty-two competitors for the 
Lightweight Trophy and thirty-eight for 
the Junior. Following the dispatch of the 
last man at 10.35 a.m., comparative calm 
reigned for fifteen minutes. Then Joyn- 
son, the Invicta rider, flashed past, having 
completed his first Jap in forty-nine 


minutes seventeen seconds. His time, 
however, was bettered by several Light- 
weight riders, notably by Davison (Levis) 
and Handley (O.K. Junior). By this time 
several of the Junior riders, the first of 
whom started seventeen minutes after ten 
had overtaken the Lightweights, and 
thenceforward competitors in both races 
came through in rapid order. When all 
running had passed it was found that Le 
Vack (New Imperial) had lowered the lap 
record to 40 mins. 7 secs., and that the 
following held the lead for lap one : Light- 
weights, Handley (O.K. Junior), Davidson 
(Lev‘s), and Kershaw (New Imperial); 
Junior, Le Vack (New Imperial), Harris 
(A.J.S.), and Davies (A.J.S.). The first 
retirement reported was that of Searle 
(Sheffield Henderson) who was thrown at 
Ballacraine Corner, owing to a burst tyre, 
but fortunately without sustaining serious 
hurt. Others who met trouble in the 
initial circuit were Bishop (Sun Vitesse), 
who suffered a broken inlet pipe at Craig- 
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J. H. ILLINGWORTH (NORTON) 


nabaa; Marchant (Sheffield Henderson), 
who fell at Windy Corner; Norris (Ivy), 
who had engine trouble; and Kelly 
(A.J.S.), who fell at Sulby and damaged 
his machine frame. The second lap 
showed no d‘minution of interest. Clear 
going over the mountain road with a com- 
plete absence of the mist which sometimes 
bothers the riders on this section, enabled 
high speeds to be maintained. In this 
circuit the Lightweight leader broke an 
inlet valve at Sulby, and thus admitted 
Davison (Levis) to the leading position he 
was able to maintain to the end. Ker- 
shaw then lay second, followed by Whal- 
ley, Junior (Massey Arran). 


Having thus indicated the ultimate 
winner, clarity will best be preserved by 
tracing the development of the Light- 
weight Race separately. The third lap 
saw Young (Rex Acme) in third place. 
At the beginning of the final lap Young 
had displaced Kershaw, as also had Jones 


ROUNDING GOVERNOR’S BRIDGE 


(Velocette), and these placings held good 


to the finish. Davison’s time of 3 hrs. 46 
mins. 56 secs. beat Prentice’s last year’s 
figures by 25 mins. 41 secs., and equals an 
average speed of 49.89 m.p.h. over the 
complete course of 188? miles, a truly 
remarkable performance for so small a 
machine. Young (Rex Acme) was second 
in 4 hrs. 17 secs., and Jones (Velocette) 
third in 4 hrs. 1 min. 31 secs. 

It will be observed that all these com- 
petitors rode 2} h.p. machines, and thus 
immediately vindicated the action of the 
Auto-Cycle Union in this year inaugurat- 
ing a separate Lightweight Tourist Trophy 
for machines in the 250 c.c. class. 


ExciTInNG EVENTS. 


Turning to again observe the progress 
of the Junior Race, Le Vack (New Im- 
perial) held his lead on the second and 
third circuits. Davies (A.J.S.) suffered 
bad luck, and was put out in his third lap 
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by engine trouble. Harris (A.J.S.) after 
slowing for some distance, retired in his 
fourth lap at Kirkmichael. Sheard, the 
Manx A.J.S. rider, then took second place 
by virtue of his fast lap, and Longman 
(A.J.S.) went up to third place. Before 
the completion of the fourth lap, word 
went round that something was amiss 
with Le Vack. Sheard meanwhile came 
in and departed on his last lap. Grinton 
(A.J.S.) followed, and Cyril Pullin (Doug- 
las) ran into third place. Later it was 
learned that Le Vack’s gear-box had given 
trouble, and that he had been thrown 
heavily at Signpost Corner and had aban- 
doned his machine and was walking home. 


Eventually, T. M. Sheard (2? A.J.S.) held. 


premier position, to win the Junior Race 
in 3 hrs. 26 mins. 48 secs. at an average 
speed of 54.75 m.p.h. These figures beat 
last year’s time by ten minutes, thirty-five 
seconds. G. Grinton (A.J.S.) was second 
in 3 hrs. 37 mins. 17 secs., and Jack 
Thomas (Sheffield Henderson) third in 
3 hrs. 47 mins. 28 secs. 

Early in the race S. Woods (2? h.p. 
Cotton) whilst replenishing his petrol at 
the depot with his engine running caught 
fire, but the prompt use of Pyrene ex- 
tinguishers saved him, and _ probably 
others, from injury, and his machine from 
demolition. Later Woods fell and put his 
brakes out of action, afterwards covering 
three laps thus handicapped. In spite of 
this and of further spills resulting from 
his lack of brakes, the plucky rider finished 
fifth, apparently none the worse for his 
adventures. At the moment of writing 
the Auto-Cycle Union has not announced 
that the Nisbet Prize—‘‘ for special pluck 
and endurance ”—will be given to anyone 
this year, but in my estimation Wood 
might quite well be selected for this special 
award. 


THE SENIOR RAceE. 


A splendid field turned out for the 
Senior Race on Thursday, June rst, there 
being no non-starters among the sixty- 
seven competitors entered. As on Tues- 
day, the first man was despatched 
promptly at 10 a.m. Hardly had the last 
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men started than news came through that 
the first riders away were nearing the 
completion of their initial circuit. Shortly 
afterwards Brandish (Triumph) passed the 
stands at very high speed. His time of 
39 mins. 38 secs. at once established a 
new lap record, but this was quickly beaten 
by Bennett (Sunbeam) and Langman 
(Scott-Squirrel), the former doing his lap 
in 38 mins. 14 secs., and the latter in 39 
mins. 15 secs. Thus the prophesy of high 
speeds was early justified. Next in order 
came Edmond (Triumph), Alexander 
(Douglas) and Dixon (Indian), all taking 
just over forty minutes for the lap. News 
now arrived that Bownass (N.U.T.) had 
crashed at Quarter Bridge, but was un- 
hurt, and continuing in the race. His 
machine suffered, however, and he re- 
tired in the second circuit owing to a 
broken steering column. Another victim 
was Cowley, Junior (Norton), whose 
machine caught fire during his initial lap, 
and although he completed the circuit, he 
was forced to retire shortly afterwards. 
Howard Davies (A.J.S.), last year’s 
winner, who was the first man away, was 
put out of the race before reaching the 
Bungalow through a broken petrol pipe, 
while George Dance, the Sunbeam ex- 
pert, scraped the wall at Craignabaa, and 
tore many spokes from his back wheel, 
also being obliged to retire. Jackson 
(Sunbeam ) was thrown heavily whilst 
negotiating the bridge at Ballaugh, and 
although not seriously hurt, could not 
continue. The completion of the second 
circuit showed Bennett and Langman 
still leading, the former having accom- 
plished a still speedier lap in 37 mins. 46 
secs., giving him a lead of 2 min. 25 secs. 
Clarence Wood (Scott-Squirrel) then 
again became prominent, his lap time of 38 
mins. 9 secs. bringing him into third 
place. Brandish (Triumph), then lay 
forth, and Dixon (Indian) fifth. Edmond 
(Triumph) dropped out in his second lap 
with a broken handle-bar, and Hatton 
(Colmore-Douglas) retired at Ramsey 
through engine trouble. Before the com- 
pletion of the third circuit, Langman 
(Scott-Squirrel) fell, but remounted, and 
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this contretemps dropped him into fifth 
place. Bennett’s time to half distance was 
1 hr. 54 mins. 20 secs., and he led Wood 
by nearly 3 mins., while Dixon came 
third, barely a minute behind. Reports of 
spills and other troubles ceasing pro tem., 
interest centred on the development of the 
speed duel between the leader and Dixon, 
the redoubtable Indian rider. The latter 
now stood second, barely one minute be- 
hind Bennett, whilst both Brandish 
(Triumph) and Langman (Scott-Squirrel) 
had improved their positions through 
Wood slowing down. Bennett, however, 
was completing laps in under forty 
minutes, this, of course, including the 
time taken to replenish fuel and oil at his 
depot. He finished his fifth lap in 3 hrs. 
15 mins. g secs., and led Dixon, whose 
engine was now flying signals of distress, 
by over three minutes; Brandish and 


Langman being still third and forth re- 
spectively. 

So these speed leviathans entered upon 
their last lap, and their respective posi- 


tions on the course were followed with 
intense interest as their progress from 
point to point was recorded on the scor- 
ing boards. At two minutes past two 
Brandish crossed the finishing line, having 
covered the full course in just about four 
hours. He had started ten minutes earlier 
than Dixon, and twenty minutes before 
Bennett, so that his final position could 
not be known immediately. Dixon was 
reported at Sulby, where Bennett arrived 
shortly afterwards; thence at Ramsey, 
the Bungalow, and Craignabaa. Later 
still Dixon was reported retired. But 
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by this time Bennett had already 
finished amidst scenes of great ex- 
citement, to win by over seven minutes 
in 3 hrs. 53 mins., representing an 
average speed of 58.33 m.p.h., and 
establishing yet another record for the 
course. Brandish (Triumph) was second, 
in 4 hrs. o mins, 22 secs., and Langman 
(Scott-Squirrel) third in 4 hrs. 2 mins. 14 
secs. Wood was fourth in 4 hrs. 6 mins. 
10 secs., and Graham Walker (Norton), 
who rode consistently throughout, fifth in 
4 hrs. 9 mins. 8 secs. 

Of a field of sixty-seven starters, twenty- 
two finished. This is a somewhat small 
percentage, but is easily explainable when 
the purpose of the race is remembered 
to be the elimination of weaknesses un- 
discoverable under ordinary touring con- 
ditions. 

It remains but to say that the organisa- 
tion of the Races by the Auto-Cycle Union 
was again highly successful, and won 
much compliment from the public, the 
trade and the Press. The Governor of the 
Isle of Man (Major General Sir William 
Fry), who presented the trophies and other 
awards to the victors, joined in the chorus 
of praise. One of the most pleasing 
features of the official arrangements was 
the manner in which the scoring boards 
were worked, this enabling the thousands 
of spectators in the grand stands and 
official enclosures to follow the progress 
of the races throughout with ease and 
full interest. The 1922 T.T. may thus be 
recorded as a complete success, from the 
sporting as also from the technical 
aspects. 
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Some Hampshire Columbaria 


BY 


THE REV. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A. 


(Canon Residentiary of Winchester). 


N the olden times pigeons were far 

more extensively used as an article of 
diet than they are to-day. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries there 
was a sameness and monotony in food, 
such as we perhaps can hardly realise. 
Even in great establishments the inmates 
depended almost exclusively on local sup- 
plies. It is true that salted fish was 
largely used, especially in monastic 
houses; and mutton and beef could of 
course be easily obtained. But for the 
choicer and more delicate kinds of food 
there was no regular supply beyond what 
could be procured in the neighbourhood. 
Hence the need of making the best use ot 
such provision as the countryside af- 
forded. It is interesting to notice in 


ancient diet-rolls, many of which still re- 


main, how thoroughly this was done. 
As an illustration we may take a couple 
of diet-rolls belonging to the close of the 
fifteenth century (preserved in the Cathe- 
dral Library of Winchester) which throw 
an interesting light on the daily fare of 
the brethren of St. Swithun’s priory. In 
addition to vast quantities of salted fish 
—red herrings, white herrings, cod, 
salmon, mullet, conger, and other kinds 
described under the general name of 
‘* drylynge ’’—and to the ordinary supply 
of beef and mutton, we are struck with 
the number of eggs used, and the huge 
quantities of mushrooms. The eggs, 
often as many as two hundred in the day, 
would come in from the monastic manor- 
farms, which also provided poultry for 
the prior’s table; and the mushrooms 
would be cultivated, and preserved in 
some manner unknown to us. Minnows, 
caught no doubt in the side streams of the 
Itchen, are often mentioned; and lam- 
preys netted in thousands at Nutchalling 
on the river Test. Wild pheasants would 
be taken in the monastic woodlands, and 
in the more open country partridges. 


These were taken by means of nets, after 
the manner of poachers in modern times. 
Hares, too, were common, and rabbits— 
coniculi the rolls call them—abounded. 
Falconry, too, was a favourite pursuit; 
and many a heron, accounted a great 
delicacy in those days, would find its way 
to the monastery. Moreover the prior 
possessed the right of keeping a swan- 
nery—the ‘‘ swanherd’’ frequently 
mentioned in the rolls—and no banquet 
was considered complete without a 
cygnet on the table. 


Furthermore, pigeons were kept in 
immense numbers in the olden times. 
The land was largely uncultivated, and the 
birds to a great extent would be able to 
gain their own livelihood. Still, as in 
the case of a swannery, a royal licence 
was necessary to enable even a lord of the 
manor to possess a columbarium or 
pigeon-house. It was an _ important 
privilege, and bearing in mind the im- 
mense havoc wrought by pigeons on 
growing crops, one that can be easily 
understood. There are many references 
in medizval records to the columbarium 
which no doubt formed part of the farm 
buildings in many manors. In_ one 
Chamberlain’s roll for the year 1417, we 
find that one John Iwon, of Kingsgate 
Street, Winchester, possessed a colum- 
barium in Lavender Meed, just south of 
the monastic buildings. At the Hospital 
of St. Cross, one mile distant on the 
banks of the Itchen, a large columbarium 
formerly existed. It has now nearly dis- 
appeared, but its remains clearly reveal 
the fine proportions of the building. In the 
days of the Commonwealth, when a sur- 
vey was made of the Cathedral precincts, 
we find among the entries relating to the 
Deanery—‘‘ A large dovehouse.’’ This 
building too has entirely disappeared : 
indeed, its very site is forgotten. 
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SOME HAMPSHIRE COLUMBARIA 


COLUMBARIUM AT EWHURST PARK, N EAR BASINGSTOKE, WITH DATE, 1732 


A number, early 
columbaria remain county. 
They are quaint and interesting struc- 
tures, and speak eloquently of the 
days that are past. They are gener- 
ally built of red brick, of Tudor or 
Jacobean workmanship; but sometimes 
of flint-stones from the chalk downs, with 
groins of brick or ashlar-work. They 
vary considerably in shape and size, as 
the illustrations show. Some are octago- 
nal, some circular; others again are 
square, or in the form of a parallelogram. 
Internally the walls are divided up, often 
by means of chalk blocks, into a number 
of cells or recesses, to form nesting-boxes 
for the doves. Sometimes a_ pigeon- 
house was capable of accommodating as 
many as eight hundred or a thousand 
birds. In the county of Hants I am ac- 
quainted with ten or twelve of these 
ancient columbaria, some in a state of 
almost perfect preservation, others more 
or less dilapidated; but none of them now 


however, of 


fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
erected. 

Of these early pigeon-houses, perhaps 
the finest is to be seen at Lainston House, 
some four miles from Winchester. It is 
a lofty octagonal building, made 
of red brick, and lined inside with chalk, 
affording nesting accommodation for a 
large number of birds. It dates from 
Jacobean times, taking the place no doubt 
of an earlier structure. In the same 
neighbourhood several other columbaria 
may be seen. The wide open country 
around Winchester, with its extensive 
down-land, was specially favourable for 
the breeding of pigeons. Three miles 
from Lainston, where the parish of Spars- 
holt joins the parish of Crawley, stands 
the old manor of Rookley with its 
memories of the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
of his cousin, Lady Rachel Russel, of 
William Thackeray, and other interest- 
ing people. Among the farm buildings 
are the ruins of a fine columbarium 


as 
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REMAINS OF COLUMBARIUM AT ROOKLEY MANOR 


two sides of which are fairly 
complete. The upstanding walls on the 
south and west reveal to the passer-by 
the characteristic mnesting-places. The 
wall resembles a vast chequer-board, be- 
ing divided into little square brick com- 
partments for nesting purposes. The 
date of the structure is probably Tudor; 
one noticeable feature being the enorm- 
ous size of the bricks which form the 
lower layer of the building, having the 
appearance of great blocks of red sand- 
stone rather than of brick. On the out- 
side the walls are covered with dense 
masses of ivy; but fortunately the inside 
walls are free from creepers, thus re- 
vealing the entire arrangement of the in- 
terior of an ancient columbarium. When 
perfect the pigeon-house would have 
measured about twenty feet square, and 
must have possessed some eight hundred 
nesting-cavities. 

Strange to say, within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the Rookley pigeon- 


house, there formerly stood another, be- 
side the manor-house of Up Somborne. 
This structure, which was also square, but 
of smaller size, was built of flints from 
the chalk downs, with groins of ashlar- 


work and Tudor brick. Unfortunately 
this building has fallen into decay: only 
the four walls to the height of some six 
feet remain; while the interior is choked 
with elder-bushes and brambles. Enough, 
however, is still in existence to reveal 
the unusual manner in which the nest- 
ing-places were made. Instead of em- 
ploying chalk blocks or brick to form 
the recesses, planks of oak placed in a 
horizontal position were used, and the 
nesting-boxes built up upon the boards 
with flints and rubble. This plan doubt- 
less contributed to the destruction of the 
building, for in the course of time the 
wood naturally decayed, until at length 
the interior lining of the walls crumbled 
and fell. 

In former times the parish of Crawley, 
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NELSON'S STAIRWAY, 

the ‘George,’ Portsmouth :— Very little 
remaining of tts antiq tiy excepting 
Nelson's bedroom and the staircase which he 
«escendcd before the Battle of Trafalgar. 


Johnnie Walker: “Ah! 


HISTORICAL SPIRIT SERIES NO 6 


England expects... . 


Shade of Nelson (interrupting): “that you, Jounnizg Watker, 


will go on paying duty.” 
JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD 


+» ScotcH Wuisky KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


Born 1820—__—_-- Suill going Strong ! 
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in which Rookley Manor is situated, was 
joined to the chapelry of Hunton, a smail 
parish some five miles distant, where 
another fine columbarium, probably of 
the sixteenth century, may still be seen. 
It stands among the farm buildings of 
Hunton Manor, and is in a fair state of 
preservation. Built of flint, with groins 
of ashlar-stones, it is practically square, 
measuring twenty-one feet by twenty 
feet on the outside. The nesting-boxes 
are formed of chalk blocks. A low stone 
doorway on the eastern side affords an 
entrance into the building, which is still 
surmounted by a wooden dove-cote. Like 
our other pigeon-houses, it is now tenant- 
less; but an aged rustic told me that he 
could remember the time when the young 
birds used to be taken and sent into 
Winchester for sale. 

In the neighbourhood of Up Somborne, 
beyond the little town of Stockbridge, is 
situated the parish of Broughton. Near 
the church will be seen a picturesque 
columbarium of circular shape, and 
built of early red brick. In circum- 
ference it measures thirty-six feet, and 
still possesses a dove-cote. This build- 
ing testifies to a right probably without 
parallel in the diocese of Winchester. As 
early as the year 1341, we find from an 
old charter, that the rector of Broughton 
held the privilege as part of the endow- 
ment of his living, of possessing a 
columbarium. That privilege has existed 
for nearly six hundred years; and though 
no longer exercised, the fine pigeon-house 
in Broughton churchyard bears witness 


to it to-day. 
Another columbarium of specially 
attractive appearance stands in my 


old parish of Droxford. Situated within 
a few yards of the ancient manor-house 
of St. Clair, it may be noticed by 
travellers on the Meon Valley railway, 
between Wickham and Droxford. It 1s 
built partly of brick and partly of flint 
rubble; and contains nesting-boxes, made 
of chalk, for a great number of birds. 
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Another Hampshire pigeon-house that 
calls for special notice is to be seen 
among the ruins of Basing House, the 
scene of the famous fight in the Civil 
Wars, two miles east of Basingstoke. Is 
is an octagonal, red-brick building, linea 
with chalk, containing some five hundred 
nesting-boxes, and was erected in the 
reign of Henry VII. In one respect, it 
is the most interesting of the columbaria 
remaining in the county. Not only does 
it stand on the historic site of Old Basing, 
but it possesses the original revolving 
ladder (which may be discovered in the 
picture) which was used in taking the 
young birds from the chalk nesting- 
places. 

In addition to the ancient columbaria 
already mentioned, others may be seen in 
various parts of the country—one at 
Hambledon near Droxford, one at War- 
sash on Southampton Water, and another 
at Ewhurst Park, near Basingstoke. This 
later building is a_ parallelogram 
in shape, and has the date ‘‘ 1732” 
marked upon it. Others no doubt exist, 
unknown to the writer. And very often, 
the study of ancient maps and records 
will reveal the former presence of a 
columbarium, long after all tradition of 
it has disappeared. To take but one 
single instance: on an old tithe-map of 
the parish of Selborne, immortalised by 
Gilbert White, I noticed the name Culver- 
Close, near the site of Priory Farm, about 
a mile from the village church. The 
word culver is the Anglo-Saxon for 
pigeon, and the name Culver-Close clearly 
indicated the site of the columbarium, 
which belonged to the priory of Sel- 
borne. The priory was eventually sup- 
pressed by Bishop Wayneflete in 1486, 
and its revenue made over to the newly- 
founded College of St. Mary Magdalen 
at Oxford. The columbarium, like the 
rest of the priory buildings, quickly fell 
into decay, and finally disappeared; but 
the old tithe-map reveals its former exist- 
ence in the place-name of Culver-Close. 


Mount Everest. THE RECONNAISSANCE, 
1921. By Lieut.-Colonel C. K. Howard- 
Bury, D.S.O., and other members of 
the Mount Everest Expedition. With 


Photographs and Maps. London: 
Edward Arnold & Co., 1922. 


This book provides an account of 
a magnificent failure. The mountain de- 
feated the adventurers. Before this num- 
ber of the magazine is published it is far 
from impossible that the 1922 Expedition 
may have accomplished the stupendous 
work they have undertaken; for latest 
accounts—at the time of writing—notify 
that an altitude of 26,800 ft. has been 
accomplished out of the 29,000. It may be 
interesting to note that of previous ex- 
plorers Conway reached 23,000 ft., Kellas 
186 ft. more, Longstaff 23,360 ft., Dr. 
Workman 23,000 ft., Kellas and Meade the 
same height as that of Longstaff, and the 
Duke of the Abruzzi 24,600 ft. The author 
of the book fully realises that there will 
be inquirers who want to know the benefits 
which are to be derived from the achieve- 
ment, if it is successful. ‘‘ Suppose men 
do reach the top of Mount Everest, what 
then?” That, the Colonel says, is the 
kind of question promoters of the enter- 
prise continually have to answer. Not 
everyone will accept this answer as abso- 
lutely convincing. It is, the Colonel con- 
tinues, that ‘‘the sight of climbers strugg!- 
ing upwards to the supreme pinnacle will 
have taught men to lift their eyes upon 
the hills—to raise them off the ground 
and direct them, if only for a moment, to 
something pure and lofty and satisfying to 
that inner craving for the worthiest which 
all men have hidden in their souls. And 
then they see men thrown back at first, 


but venturing again and again to the 
assault, till with faltering footsteps and 
gasping breath 'they at last reach the 
summit, they will thrill with pride.” We 
cannot help thinking that a better case 
might be made out? 

The district round Everest is the more 
interesting because it is so little known, 
and a feature of the book is the excellent 
accounts of the flora and fauna in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain. Atten- 
tion seems first to have been attracted to 
Everest in the year 1850, when the attempt 
to scale it was made from the northern 
approach. It is easy to understand the 
amazing magnificence of the views, which 
one suspects are scarcely to be realised 
from the photographs, admirable as these 
are. We are told that the long arm of 
the north-west aréte, with its slightly 
articulated buttresses, is like the nave of a 
vast cathedral roofed with snow. The 
author, in fact, was reminded of the 
northern view of Winchester Cathedral, 
with its long, high nave and low, square 
tower. 

Success or failure to a great extent de- 
pended upon the coolies who accom- 
panied the expedition, and the author 
speaks bitterly of the leader of these men, 
as ‘‘a whey-faced treacherous knave, 
whose sly and calculated villainy too often 
before it was discovered, deprived our 
coolies of their food, and whose 
acquiescence in his own illimitable in- 
competence was only less disgusting than 
his infamous duplicity.” The accounts 
of difficulties met and overcome are thrill- 
ing. The eastern approach conquered the 
explorers, as the northern had done. The 
interest of the book is scarcely at all dis- 
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counted by the descriptions we are hearing 
of the expedition now seeking the long- 
delayed triumph. 


BLoopeD Horses or Co.LoniaAL Days. 
Classic Horse Matches in America 
before the Revolution. By Francis 
Barnum Culver. Baltimore, 1922. 
Published by the Author. 


We are inclined to think that, judging 
by American sporting literature, nowhere 
else in the United States is the thorough- 
bred horse so idolised as in Maryland. 
Great endeavours are being made to 
induce English owners to enter their 
horses for a rich stake annually con- 
tested under the auspices of the Mary- 
land Jockey Club. The value of the 
prize .is £8,000, and the entrance forty 
shillings; that is to say, this uncon- 
sidered trifle is the only charge if forfeit 
is declared. Mr. Culver’s title strikes 
us as strange. We speak here of “‘ blood 
horses,’’ or at least that phrase is occa- 
sionally met with, though it cannot be 
described as common. ‘* Blooded 
horses ’’ is a new term—or possibly the 
revival of an old one? The author goes 
back to the earliest days of what we 
now call the thoroughbred, and lovingly 
traces the history of famous owners and 
horses whose deeds and misdeeds are too 
well known to English students of racing 
history to need repetition. It is a mild 
expression of fact that ‘‘ Charles II. 
encouraged racing.’’ He did something 
more than merely encourage it. The 
publication of this work is striking proof 
of the interest Americans take 


in our 

horses. 
EarRLy BRITISH TRACKWAyYS, Moats, 
Mounps, Camps, AND SITES. London, 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kemp 
and Co. 1922. 


The author claims to have made what 
he describes as ‘‘ a discovery of wide 
scope.’’ His investigations have, as he 
believes, revealed for the first time a 
systematic planning of prehistoric 
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trackways, and throw a flood of light 
on the evolution of defensive camps, of 
the sites of castles and churches, and 
on the meaning of place-names. The 
matter in the book first appeared in the 
shape of a lecture given by Mr. Alfred 
Watkins at Hereford last September, 
but the author and his friends thought 
so highly of the result of his investiga- 
tions that it was considered well to issue 
it in book form. Mr. Watkins is a 
Fellow and Progress Medallist of the 
Royal Photographic Society, and this, of 
course, ensures the excellence of the 
illustrations. 


Ir’s ALL IN THE GAME. 
den. 


By W. T. Til- 
London, Methuen, 1922. (5s.) 

There is an air of novelty about this 
book. All tennis players—and of late 
years they have multiplied astoundingly 
—know of Mr. Tilden’s exploits. Many 
famous players of different games have 
written, are continually writing indeed, 
about the sports and pastimes to which 
they devote themselves, but we do not 
recall the case of another champion who 
has put his knowledge and experiences 
into the shape of fiction. The stories 
he tells us are in many cases based on 
true incidents, indeed fact is so directly 
mixed with the story-telling that many 
players are called by their own names, 
while many more are very thinly camou- 
flaged. Mr. Tilden’s plots include some 
of his own adventures and some which 
have befallen friends and acquaintances. 
The book is dedicated to ‘‘ Buddie,’’ 
whose real name is given as Robert 
Wallace Cotter, though it is said that 
‘* most of his friends never knew he had 
a name other than ‘ Buddie.’” Whether 
the stories would appear so interesting 
had they come from any other hand is 
a detail into which we need not inquire. 
At any rate readers have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the author under- 
stands his subject, and there will be 
natural curiosity to know what a cham- 
pion has to say. 
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Current Topics 


BY 


HENRY GRIERSON. 


CRICKET. 


ATTENDED a. first-class match 

some weeks ago where the tea in- 
terval lasted for half an hour, and, more- 
over, there had been a break in the in- 
ning after luncheon; so when I got home 
I picked up ‘‘ Wisden,’’ to enable me to 
check the rule about it. I found none! 
All I could glean was that: ‘* The 
luncheon interval shall last forty min- 
utes.’’ Nothing whatever about tea or 
hours of play. 

But to return to the tea interval. As- 
suming’ that tea is an absolute necessity— 
which I deny—I submit that it is a great 
waste of time for teams ever to return to 
the pavilion to drink it. It should be 
brought out to them, and they should be 
given ten minutes, at the most, in which 
to slake their dying thirsts. 

The Test Match rule allows a fifteen- 
minute interval, and with this | totally 


disagree as being grossly excessive. 
The rule further states: ‘‘ In the event 
of there being no break of play during the 
afternoon and eight wickets down at 4.30 
(this is badly drafted and should have 
read ‘‘ eight or less”—H. G.), a tea in- 


terval will be taken, but should nine 
wickets be down play will continue to 
five o’clock, and if the last wicket has not 
then fallen, a tea interval will then be 
taken. If an innings is completed after 
the luncheon interval and before three 
p-m., then there shall be the usual tea 
interval.’’ Now this is reasonable—pro- 
vided the players do not leave the field— 
and it is high time the M.C.C. passed 
a rule for County matches on the above 
lines. |The discreditable half-hour tea 
interval must be stopped. 

Another matter worthy of comment is 
the length of time often taken by the in- 
coming batsman to arrive at the crease. 

Law 45 lays down: ‘‘ They (the Um- 
pires) shall allow two minutes for each 
striker to come in. ..’’ Here again 


the rule is badly drafted, as it is not 
clear whether it means two minutes from 
the time the wicket has fallen, or two 
minutes from the time the defeated bats- 
man has entered the pavilion. 1 assume 
the former is meant, yet, in any event, I 
would wager that the average amount of 
time wasted by incoming and outgoing 
batsmen at Lord’s—where they are great 
offenders—is not less than five minutes a 
wicket. All this is most unfair to the 
spectator, and the M.C.C. should circu- 
late a minute to Umpires and Captains 
calling attention to the rule and request- 
ing them to carry it out. 

Finally, the time allowed between each 
innings is ten minutes. How often, I 
wonder, is this adhered to? It is most 
mortifying to observe the Umpires 
saunter out into the field at the com- 
mencement of an innings, take up their 
positions and—sit down. After five min- 
utes or so, the amateurs emerge, fol- 
lowed by the professionals. Yet this is 
a sight known to every follower of the 
game. I used to think that Rugby Foot- 
ballers were more indifferent to the feel- 
ings of the crowd than any other body of 
sportsmen. They have improved out of 
all knowledge, however, largely due to 
the capital example set by Blackheath, 
and first-class cricket now holds this un- 
enviable honour. 

I have never witnessed a Lancashire 
League match, but I am told that every 
minute wasted is recorded on a clock kept 
for that purpose, and all time lost has to 
be made up at the end of the game. One 
does not want tu see this kind of thing 
in County cricket, but unless rules as to 
hours of play are laid down and rigidly 
adhered to, the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when spectators will agitate for some- 
thing of the sort. Cricket crowds are 
becoming less and less tolerant of avoid- 
able waste of time, and the sooner this 
fact is realised the better for all con- 
cerned. 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR JULY 


June 26 and following days.—Tue Lawn TEnNIs 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, Wimbledon. 

July 1.—Racinc: Alexandra Park. 
Ranelagh, Lords and Commons Match. Cnric- 
KET: Leyton—Essex v. Surrey. Birmingham 
—Warwickshire v. Kent. Worcester—Worces- 
shire v. Gloucestershire. Leeds—Yorkshire v. 
Glamorgan. Chesterfield — Derbyshire v. 
Somerset. Southampton—Hampshire v. Notts. 
Leicester—Leicestershire v. Sussex. 

July 3.—Racinc: Nottingham. Potro: Inter- 
Regiment Tournaments (semi-finals and final 
at Hurlingham); Roehampton Cup Tourna- 
ment. CrickeT: Lord’s—M.C.C. v. Sussex. 
Go.F : French Open Amateur Championship at 
Le Touquet. 

July 4.—Racinc: Bibury Club. Horse Suow, 
4 to 8, at Cambridge, Tue Royat AGrRIcUL- 
CULTURAL SoctETy’s SHOW. YACHTING: Last 
day of the Clyde Fortnight. 

July 5.—Racinc: Pontefract. Cricket: Oval— 
Gentlemen v. Players. Leicester—Leicester- 
shire v. Warwickshire. Sheffield—Yorkshire 
v. Derbyshire. Liverpool—Lancashire v. Sussex. 
Nottingham—Notts v. Kent. Cardiff—Gla- 
morgan v. Gloucestershire. ROwING: 5 to 8, 
HENLEY Royat REGATTA. 

July 6.—Cricket: Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower’s XI v. Oxford University. 

July 7.—Racinc : Haydock Park. 

July 8.—Cricxet: Tunbridge Wells—Kent v. 
Northamptonshire. Birmingham—Warwick- 
shire v. Lancashire. Gloucester—Gloucester- 
shire v. Worcestershire. Hull—Yorkshire v. 
Sussex. Porto: Ranelagh, International Trial 
Match, England v. The Rest. 

July 10.—Cricket: Lord’s—Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge. Porto: 10 to 15, Ranelagh, Junior 
County Cup semi-finals, Ranelagh Coronation 
Cup; also Roehampton Ladies’ Nomination 
Handicap. YACHTING: 10 to 12, Royal Temple. 
Ramsgate. 

July 11.—Racinc: Newmarket. Potro: 
lagh, County Cup semi-finals. 
American Open Championship. 

July 12.—Poto: Ranelagh, Coronation 
semi-finals. 
and semi-finals. Cricket: Leyton—Essex v. 
Hampshire. Tunbridge Wells—Kent  v. 
Sussex. Birmingham—Warwickshire v. Surrey. 
Bradford — Yorkshire v. Worcestershire. 
Gloucester—Gloucestershire v. Lancashire. 
Cardiff—Glamorgan v. Notts. 

July 13.—Yacutinc: Royal Temple, 
Poto: Junior County Cup final. 
July 14.—Racinc: Sandown Park. 
Ranelagh, County Cup _ final. 
Lord’s, Eton v. Harrow, two days. 

ING: Royal Temple, Deal 


Rane- 
: 


Cup 
C. P. A., Open Divisional Cup 


Deal. 


CRICKET : 
YAcuHT- 


July 15.—Racine: Ayr. 
Coronation Cup final. 
Divisional Cup _ final. 
Cinque Ports, Dover. Cricket: Maidstone 
—Kent v. Warwickshire. Northampton— 
Northamptonshire v. Worcestershire. Harro- 
gate—Yorkshire v. Essex. Manchester—Lan- 
cashire v. Surrey. Leicester—Leicestershire v. 
Derbyshire. Southampton Hampshire v. 
Gloucestershire. Hastings—Sussex v. Notts. 
Cardiff—Glamorgan v. Somerset. 

July 17.—Racinc: Ayr. Poo: 17 to 22, Hur- 
lingham, Tyro Challenge Cup; 17 to 22, Rane- 
lagh Subalterns’ Cup. Lawn Tennis: Irish 
Championships. Cricket: Lord’s—Old Eton- 
ians v. Old Harrovians, two days. 

July 18.—HorseE Snow, 18 to 21, at Dumfries; 
Tue HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ScoTLanpD’s SHow. 

July 19.—Racinc: Liverpool. 
—Gentlemen v. Players. 
Yorkshire. 


Poto: Ranelagh, 
C. P. A., Open 
YacuTinG: Royal 


Cricket: Lord’s 

Maidstone—Kent v. 

Manchester—Lancashire v. Wor- 
cestershire. Brighton—Sussex v. Warwick- 
shire. Chester—Derbyshire v. Gloucestershire. 
Nottingham—Notts v. Essex. Lawn TENNIS: 
Welsh Championships, Newport. 

July 21.—Racinc: Hurst Park; Edginton (Bog- 
side). 

July 22.—Cricket : Blackheath—Kent v. Sur- 
rey. Derby—Derbyshire v. Worcestershire. 
Nottingham—Notts v. Yorkshire. Ports- 
mouth—Hampshire v. Middlesex. Swansea— 
Glamorgan v. Lancashire. Southend—Essex 
v. Nottingham. Eastbourne—Sussex v. Somer- 
set. | Ashby-de-la-Zouch — Leicestershire 
Gloucestershire. 

July 25.—Racinc : Goodwood. 

July 26.—Cricket: Oval—Surrey  v. 
shire. Southend—Essex v. Kent. 
ham—Warwickshire v. Leicestershire. 
cester—Worcestershire v. Notts. 
Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire. 
Mare—Somerset v Middlesex. Eastbourne— 
Sussex v. Hampshire. WetsH NATIONAL 
Horse SHow, Wrexham, YORKSHIRE HorRSE 
Snow, Hull. 

July 27.—Lawn TEnnis: 
Championships. 

July 28.—Racinc : Catterick Bridge. 

July 29.—Racinc: Alexandra Park. 
Royal, Southampton. 
Surrey v. Kent. Southampton—Hampshire v. 
Warwickshire. | Worcester—Worcestershire v. 
Northamptonshire. Sheffield—Yorkshire  v. 
Leicestershire. Manchester—Lancashire _ v. 
Gloucestershire. | Brighton—Sussex v. Essex. 
Chesterfield—Derbyshire v. Notts. | Weston- 
super-Mare—Somerset v. Glamorgan. 

July 31.—Racinc: Folkestone. Cricket: Lord’s 
—Clifton v. Tonbridge, two days. YACHTING: 
Cowes Week, Royal London. 
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Owner’s report :— 

30 miles to the gallon of 
petrol. 

1,000 miles to the gallon 
of oil. 

8,000 to 10,000 miles per 
set of tyres. 


1922 OVERLAND MODELS. 


GNS. 

395 
380 


$325 
£535 


British Model 
Touring Car ... 
British Model 2- 
Seater with dble 


Sedan 
A Ul prices ex works. 


BRITISH MODEL- 
DE-LUXE 


ALL-WEATHER 
TOURING CAR 


395 


(Deferred Payments be 


The Overland British Model-De-Luxe 
Touring Car, with hood and side cur- 
tains up, makes an ideal all-weather 
car—comfortable as any closed car— 
but without its weight. 


At its price, 395 gns., completely 
equipped and fitted with the famous 
Fisk Tyres, it is the finest car value 
obtainable. 


can arranged) 


Early delivery may be had and definite 
dates obtained from any Overland 
Agent. 


The Overland Service Department is 
always at your disposal, large stock 
of spares instantly available. 


Write for descriptive literature\ and 
name of nearest Agent. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LTD. 


British Factory & Sales Dept. HEATON CHAPEL, MANCHESTER 
Showrooms’ 151-3, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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NORWAY 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 
HEALTH & PLEASURE 


CRUISES 
& TOURS 


13 DAYS IN NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
By S.Y. “METEOR” 
from NEWCASLTE-ON-TYNE. 


From £22 per berth, 
Single and Two-Berth Cabins only. 


SATS.—JULY 8th, 22nd. AUG. 5th, 19th. 


16 DAYS, TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
By S.S. “IRMA.” 

JULY 4th, 18th. 

Inclusive fare from £52 per berth. 


SPECIAL CRUISE 


TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS, NORTH 
CAPE, SPITZBERGEN & ICE WALL 
OF NORTH POLE, 

By S.S. “IRMA.” 


AUGUST Ist. 26 DAYS. 
Inclusive fare from £84 per berth. 


HOLIDAY TOURS IN 
NORWAY 
From NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Steamer, Hotels, Railways, Motor Cars, Carriages, 
Guides, Gratuities, etc., at One Inclusive Fare. 
Conducted or Individual Travel. 


Illustrated Booklets will be sent Free on Application to 


Norway Travel Bureau, 21 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
or 
Norwegian State Railways, Norway House, 
Cockspur Street, LONDON, S.W.1. 


THE CRICKETER 


Published weckly during the Season. 


Edited by 


P. WARNER 
NOW ON SALE 


Intending Subscribers should fill up and post 
this form to 


THE MANAGER, 
**THE CRICKETER,”’ 
115 FLEET ST., E.C. 4. 


Please enter my name as an Annual Subscriber 
to ‘“‘ THE CRICKETER,” and supply me with 
all weekly issues for 1922, post free. I enclose 
cheque or P.O., value 12s 3d., payable to 
‘* The Cricketer.” 


Co onial and Foreign Subscribers should draw cheque on 
a London Bank, or remit by International money order. 


USED rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &¢. 


“You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
treats i property, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON S.W. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 
7) Lowest 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revol 

For Invalides 

A Speciality 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses. etc., 
A Stating requirements. 
Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 
The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


(Kindly stave title, or wether Mrs, or Miss). 
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Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect” 
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Om WHITE LABEL MILD and MEDIUM 


10: l 
- JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Per oz. Per oz. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


INSTONE AIR LINE L? 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS sours 


(Sundays included) DAILY SERVICE. 
BOOK | SAFETY, 
THROUGH | {iE | COMFORT 
ALL USUAL | AND 


LONDON -BRUSSELS 


IN 2: HOURS——DAILY SERVICE 


Telephone: CROYDON 2720 (Exchange 18) 
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Tennis Balls 


SPALDING’S 


BRING 


Owing to improved 
conditions of manu- 
facture, 
can give ennis 
Players the benefit 
of a reduction in the 


price of their 


PLUGLESS TENNIS 
BALLS ...-.. 21/6 


Match & Tournament Play 


PER DOZ. 


Obtainable from all dealers or any ‘‘ Spalding”’ Store. 3 doz. lots carr. paid 


ORIENT LINE 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


NORWAY 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS 
13 pAYs’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FOR 20 GUINEAS 


BY S.S. ‘‘ OSTERLEY ” SAILINGS 
12129 TONS 5th, 19th, AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN © CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.d, 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 324. JULY 1922 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. CV.. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 175 
THE BADMINTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS AUGUST CRICKET ‘‘ WEEK” 180 
THE ’VARSITY CRICKET MATCH _..... ey. By HENRY GRIERSON 181 
WIMBLEDON PROSPECTS.. ... By S. N. DOUST (Illustrated). 185 
£50 FOR A SPORTING SNAPSHOT : "Badminton Photographie Competition .. 192 
THE BAR GOLFING SOCIETY . BY G.-B. MACCLURE 193 
WIMBLEDON PERSONALITIES . sae iba By LIVINGSTONE IRWIN (Illustrated) 197 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND. By ALFRED E, T. WATSON 201 
THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘COMPETITION—Prize Award Pictures.. 204 
THE WIMBLEDON OF THE PAST ..... ae ... By S. H. SCRIVENER (Illustrated) 208 
HOW TO BECOME A SWIMMER P ee By CLIVE HOLLAND (Illustrated) 215 
REMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND HOUND (Chapter IX) 


By NIMROD, babes: (Illustrated) 221 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


FOREIGN ENTRIES AT HENLEY By A PIMM (Illustrated) 235 


SCOTLAND FOR HEALTH AND RECREATION = (Illustrated) 241 
MOTORING NOTES ine By OSCAR E SEYD (Illustrated) 249 
SOME HAMPSHIRE COLUMBARIA By the Rev. cae VAUGHAN, M.A, (Illustrated) 254 
BOOK REVIEWS .. * 259 


All Editorial Communications should be addressed to th’ Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Editorial Notice. —~rE.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when ; pn de 
plume is adopted, the correct nume and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 
and if accompanied by an ervelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable fr publication. While every care 
1s taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Editor, according to their valuc. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Waterproofs for the Races 


J. ELVERY’S (Established 1850) hold a complete selection of 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOFS 
for all climates and all occasions. 
The ‘‘ Deauville,’’ a well-tailored light-weight Slip-on 
for preset vogue, in Real West of England Coverts. 
rainproofed by Elvery’s special process, 53 Gns. 


The “ Devon,’’ a really reliab'e Waterproof for Riding 
and all Sports. in three weights, light, medium and 
strong, 78/-, 84/-, 95/-. 


The “Sandown,”’ a light-weight Waterproof. Super 
quality, easy tocarry. Fawn, mole and brown, 5 Gns, 
Can be carried in Envelope Case. 


Ladies’ Waterproofs in Silks nd ati s 
4 Guineas 


COATS ON APPROVAL. PATTERNS BY RETURN 


Established 1850 Elephant House, 


Waterproct 31 CONDUIT ST., 
Specialists London, W.1. 
door from 
New Bond Street) 
And at 
ELEPHANT HOUSE, 
Limited 


DUBLIN & CORK 


ELVERY’S Waterproofs have stood the test of years 


| 
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6/- Minimum 


1s. 6d. 
per line 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 
All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 

London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 
inch 


GOERZ TENAX CAMERAS 


In various 
models for 
ROLL FILMS 
and PLATES 
for al! 

amateur re- 
quirements. 


fitted with 
Goerz lenses 
possessa 
world - wide 
reputation. 
they are 
solidly built 
yet light, 
comvact, without 
the sacrifice of es- 
sential points. made 
as scientific instru- 
ments but without 
complications or 
flimsy parts, and 
reasonable in price. 
The new 
“Tengor” Camera 
is a new moderate y priced model for Roll Films. 
Price, in 3} x 2} size with Symmetrical Doublet lens 
and 3 speed, time and bub shutter, £3 5s. Od., 
with Goerz _nastigmat (Kalostigmat F6.8: £5 5s. 0d, 
The ** Tengor”’ is miles ahead of any other camera 
at the ric- and will do everything the average 
snapshotting amateur on holiday requir: s. 
Obtainable at all good-c'ass 1 hotographic stores 
throughout Great Britain. List free on application 
to the sol+ who esale distributors for Great Britain 
and Ireland :— 
PEELING & VAN NECK, LIMITED, 
4-6 Holborn Circus, London €E.C.1. 
Stocked by A mv & Navw Stores and Se!ridges. 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s 

soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 
Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 

22 Exhibition highest awards. 

Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


Dales 


GOLD MEDAL 


Dubbin 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 

Congenia' and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, $.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
FERTILISERS. Lawns (2ls.), Fruit Trees, Vines (20s.), Gen- 
eral Garden Use (18s.); Wormkiller, newly introduced (20s); 
per cwt., York; and all other Fertilisers. Horticultural list 
on application to Hy. Richardson & Co., Skeldergate Bridge 
Works, York. 


DON’T be fonely. if you wish happy friendships, home 
or abroad, either sex, send stamped envel: pe for interest 
ing particulars.—Sec., Cc. C., 16aa, Craven Street, 
London, 


FOR SALE.—Well bound Badminton Magazine"’ July— 
December, 1895, and July—December, 1912, inclusive. 
Apply Box 109 “Badminton Magazine,’’ St. Bride’s House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


SPORTSMEN. Spend your holidays in France at the Samois 
Country Club Forest of Fontainebleau, near Paris, where you 
will find Tennis, Rowing, Yachting, Fishing, Hunting, ete. 
Terms en pension from 35 frs. per day. For particulars, 
apply to Directeur du S.C.C., at Samois-sur-Seine (Seine-et- 
Marne), France. 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


1/- monthly 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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TOTALISATOR 


(PARI-MUTUEL). 


Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Prices 
returned will not be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 
conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent. over 
Starting Prices,and this is being fully maintained this season. 


Phese eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 


POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club Rules, as shown in Book of Rules, and results 
published daily in the Sporting Press. 


SPECIAL POOLS DURING JULY 


STEWARDS CUP 
GOODWOOD PLATE 
And the DOUBLE EVENT 
Pools clos July 6th & 20th 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 
St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 
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WORLD’S RECORDS 


SUNBEAM 


M.P.H. 


76.72 
136.05 
83.51 
133.75 
96.63 
129.17 
122.11 
116.75 
113.13 


Previous Record 


71.25 
127.877 
125.947 
87.34 


3-Mile (from Standing Start) 

3-Mile (from Flying Start) - x 
Kilometre (from Standing Start) 
Kilometre (from Flying Start) 

1 Mile (from Standing Start) 

1 Mile (from Flying Start) 

2 Miles (from Flying Start) 

5 Miles (from Flying Start) 

10 Miles (from Flying Start) - 


These records. with the exceptior of the 5 miles (from flying 
start) were achieved by Mr. K. Lee-Guinness driving a racing 
Sunbeam at Brooklands on 17th and 20th May, 1922. 


The 5 miles (from flying start) record was beaten by Major 
H. O. D. Segrave on a racing Sunbeain on 20th May, 1922, at 
Broeklands. 


The highest ascertained speed during the performance of 
these records was over 144 m.p.h, by Mr. K. Lee-Guinness. 
Subject to confirmation by the International Federation of 

Automobile Clubs, these now constitute the present World’s 


214 hp. 
: 16-40 h.p. 4 cyl. - 


: Company's Catalogues, which will be : 


Prices of Standard 
Touring Models 
4cyl. - £725: 
£960 : 
24-60 h.p.6cyl. £1,295: 


For a full list of models and prices, see : 


: forwarded on request. 


SUNBEAM CARS NOW HOLD ALL THE WORLD'S RECORDS FROM 
+ to 10 MILES; 50 to 1,000 MILES; 1 to 12 HOURS. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON: - Head Office and Works, Moorfield Works. 
LONDON: Showrooms & Export Dept, 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq. W.1 
Southern Service & Repair Works, 177 The Vale, Acton, W. 3 
MANCHESTER: Showrooms, 106 Deansgate, 
Northern Service and Repair Works, 
288-294 Eccles New Road, WEASTE. 
NEW YORK: Showrooms, 25 West 57th Street. 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES, Standard Types, 100-1,000 h.p. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers of The United Press, Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 19 to 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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